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HE MISSES WELLS beg to inform their Friends and 
Pupils that they have returned to town for the season, 2, Verulam-terrace, 
duvet Shepherd’s-bush. 


M. JULLIEN.—Royal Conservatory. of Music, 213, 

Regent-street. Applications foradmission inty the classes for orchestral 
instruments os wat every Thursda reday until further notice. Full particulars of the 
laws and rules will be shortly advertised. 


Mec SS BLAN 7 HE CAPIL L—(Voice, Contralto), 
Poche ebskctine ti ion ig.) AT, ned ents ade boaddrebee )” Islington, 


to) has returned to town to 
All corhmntinications tobe addressed 








where 


Mi Tons te petal cag 


to Miss Heywood, 12, Vere-street, 


T. JAMES'S THEATRE.—This rae and commodious 
Theatre to be Let or for a short term. Full particulars ob be 








C) 
shteiens at Mr, Mitchell’s Riyal Ui Library, 33, Old Bond-street ; also from Mr. 
ton Braham, at the Theatre, 


JULLIEN’S CONCERTS—ROYAL ITALIAN 


e OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. Last week but three of “The Fall of 


Jullien has the honour t6 arinounce that his new Grand, 
Biptg pete ea ri 
pe night this wee! ‘changed-every e 





include 
trosungn b7 by Madame Gassier, solos by Measrs. Keeaig, Lavigue, Hughes, Reichardt, 

terbottom, &c., with the new Valses, Polkas, &c.—M. Jullien’s Grand Annual 
Bal Masqué will take place on Monday, December 17th, 1855. 


T. MARTIN’S. HALL.—Beethoven’s 


Fepacl' 8, fi Ae an ater rfor 
Mrs, dot ae Sk Bacot, Mr. Wilb = Mae Wine 


Tickets, 1s, and 2s. 6d. ; of the sen Sl and at St. 
Martin’s Hall, Commence at half- eat oo oO ines 


LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, Exeter 

Hall.—The Oratorio Season will commence on Monday next, Noy. 19th, with 

Handel's ‘‘ M ” preceded by ‘‘The Hymn of the Allied Armies,” @. Linley. 

Principal Moe a. Hamper cies Ny Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. 

Lawl r H. Blagrove ; organist, Mr. /T. 
ro Birks. " scale. 


a ne yastsal ext 
% Pay Oy The aieedetion to the 
Concest ad . 
cobne dint, takets etoges ] fie of wet he 
application of the ortasioel here ao poe at tthe, Office of the Society. 


eR. ere tickets may. obtain % PF of the “ 


UPwaRds OF 500 VOLS. OF MUSIC, elegantly 
bound in Calf, e the yee, Ghd, we Lm i W. Hops, Eeq., including 
the Works of Kreutzer, Dala: ydn, Mozart, Handel, Nicolo, 


Boieldieu, ee < th 
7th and ish combs fo be sy renee ‘of Louis. Me Ty el Tain noes sla, 
Destouc is, etc., etc. For a Catalogue, poe to 
Joseph Toller,  Botktotion et prea age 


(j UiDo. .—A. ‘splendid ‘Picture by this master, in a fine 
state, ‘The Grecian Daughter,” size 3 ft. by 2 ft. 10 in., in an elegant gilt 
frame, from.Mr,-Hope’s collection. 


Moire oe COSTA’S “ELI,”-—Addison and Co. roars ma 2 
the composer the copyrigh 
pee tong ot ~~ ss 9 January, 1556. fpriee ye ri bs; ese 


ATHEDRAL CHIMES.—Réverie for the Pianoforte 
A res mes wares price 3s. Also, Miso, by the same, composer, ‘The Gondola,” 


‘Ou! COULD MY SPIRIT FLY TO THEE.”— 
re "Se abies Ho Oi 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


nerd 


D’ALBERT’S ALBUM FOR 1856. 
Just published, price 18s., 
EXQUISITELY ILLUSTRATED, AND BOUND IN WATERED SILK. 
This Album is confidently announced as the most attractive Musical Annual 


ever published, and as far superior to any of its predecessors. It contains t 
variety of entirely New i ‘we — 


M. DALBERT, 


NEW SETS OF ORCHESTRAL PARTS OF 
D’ALBERT’S POPULAR WORKS, 


Price 5s. each, 
No. 71, The Lucrezia Borgia Quadrille. 
No, 70.' The Peri Waltzes. 
No. 69. The Lily of the V; | enact 
No. 68. The Palermo 
No. 60. The Lillian P. 


N.B.—For all the former sets see complete list. 





FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ 


THREE POPULAR ENGLISH . AIRS. 
Just published. 
ag ~ noe’ Sweet — rr 
ing is on Ground, 
No. 3. The Beitiats Gronadiice ‘8 Mareh, 3s. * 
The above are likely to exceed in popu ‘arity all the previous efforts of this 
favourite composer. The peulty, these universally popular Airs is brilliant 
in the extreme, without great di 


LINDAHL’S THREE LAST PIECES. 


Le Chant des Religieuses, 3s. 
The Soldier’s Adieu ! Tilustrated, 2s, 6d. 
Music on the Waters, Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 








%, 
T. W. NAUMANN’S PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Red, ee arranged by Naumann, 2s. 6d. 
Constance, 3 


The a of the profession is particularly requested in regard to M. Nau- 
mann’s Works. 


D'ALBERT'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
THE ROYAL VISIT QUADRILLE, 


Exquisitely illustrated with a View of Paris during the Fétes, 3s. 


THE SARDINIAN POLKA, 


With a Portrait of the King, in colours, by Brandard, 3s. 














The Third Edition of 


THE PERI WALTZES, 


A Rival to Faust and Dew-Drop, 4s. 


CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 
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CONVERSATIONS WITH ROSSINI.* 
BY FERDINAND BILLER. 
(Continued from page 722.) 





CHAPTER II. 


“Wuat kind of a family were the Mombelli’s, for whom you 
composed Demetrio e Polibio ?” I began, in the evening. * We 
do not often meet with families who have operas written for 
them.” 

“Mombelli was an excellent tenor,” replied Rossini. “He 
had two daughters, one of whom was a soprano, and the other, 
a contralto. In addition to themselves, they had a basso with 
them, and, as a complete vocal quartet, gave, without any 
further help, operatic performances in Bologna, Milan, and 
other towns. They first made their appearance, in this fashion, 
at Bologna, with a little, but very pretty, opera, by Portogallo.” 

“ A Portuguese composer, was he not ?” I enquired. 

“No—lItalian,” replied Rossini. “He was not devoid of 
talent, and, above all things, treated the voice-parts admirably. 
His compositions, indeed, were particularly popular with many 
singers of celebrity. My first wife, Mad. Colbran, must have 
had, at least, forty pieces by him in her répertoire. The manner 
in which I made Mombelli’s acquaintance was pleasant enough, 
and, since you take an interest in my stories, I will relate it to 

ou.” 

“Tell it, maestro, I beg,” said I, 

“ Although still a boy (I was thirteen), continued Rossini, 
“T was already a warm admirer of the fair sex. One of my 
female friends or patronesses—as you like—wanted an air out 
of the opera performed by the Mombelli’s. I applied to the 
copyist, and asked him for a copy, but he refused. I then went 

with my petition to Mombelli himself, but he, too, declined 
granting it. ‘It is of no use,’ I said to him, ‘ this evening I will 
hear the opera, once more, and note down everything in it which 
pleases me.’ ‘ We shall see that,’ replied Mombelli. Losing no 
time, I hear the opera once more with the greatest attention, 
and then, putting the complete pianoforte epitome on paper, 
take it to Mombelli. He would not believe in the truth of the 
matter, cried out against the treachery of the copyist, and so on. 
‘If you do not think me capable of doing this,’ I said to him, 
‘I will hear the opera once or twice again, and then write out 
the complete score, but before your own eyes.’ My great self- 
confidence, in this case fully justified, conquered his mistrust, 
and we became good friends.” 

“T have often had opportunities of convincing myself of your 
‘ extraordinary good musical memory,” said I, “but to put down 
on paper an entire opera is something astounding.” 

“Tt was not a score like that of Le Noze di Figaro,” replied 
Rossini; “but I may indeed boast of my great musical memory 
at that period.” 

“A peculiar gift!” I observed. “I have been acquainted with 
great musicians who did not know by heart their own compo- 
sitions, which they had played a hundred times, while others 
carried about whole libraries in their heads. Mendelssohn was 
one of the latter class—he once accompanied Bach’s Passions- 
Musik from memory.” 

“I could have attempted the same thing with Haydn’s ora- 
torios, when I was a young man,” said Rossini; “the Creation, 
especially, I knew by heart, including even the shortest reci- 
tative ; true, I had played it through, and accompanied it, often 
enough.” 

- “But I must return to Demetrio e Polibio, maestro,” said I. 
“Did Mombelli commission you, then, to compose that opera?” 

“He gave me, at one time, the words for a duet, and, at 
another, those for an arietta,” replied Rossini, ™ paying two or 
three piastres for each piece, a fact that spurred me on to great 
activity ; and thus, without knowing it, I achieved my first opera. 
My singing-master, Babini, gave me a great deal of good advice 
in the matter. He was, for instauce, a sworn foe to certain 
melodic figures, then very general, and employed all his powers 
of persuasion to make me avoid them.” 


* Translated expressly for The Musical. World, 








“There wag a tet from this Demethoy’ L observed, “hich, 
duping my stay f ialy, jane . ay pity a Be 
Cc iy cited aa » pivot gf yon early » Did yous ti 


do anything more to it, when the opera was afterwards produced 
on the stage ?” 

“T was not present on the occasion,” replied Rossini, “for 
Mombelli brought it out in Milan, without my knowing anything 
of the matter. What ticularly astonished the people in this 
quartet was the fact of its concluding, without the usual final 
cadenzas, with a kind of exclamation of the voice-parts. There 
was a duet, too, from the same opera, which was sung for a long 
time; it was very easy, and that is a great point.” 

You grew up between song and the stage, maestro,” said I, 
“and besides this, you had that beautiful voice of yours. It 
is really strange that you never thought of becoming an operatic 
singer.” 

cl intended nothing else, my dear sir,” replied Rossini, “but 
I wanted to learn my art more fundamentally than most of the 
singers, with whom I then came in contact. I found it eagy. 
I already did the Maestro al Cembalo; but a change occurred. 
My attempts at composition met with a favourable reception, and 
I thus fell almost accidentally into the vocation of a composer. I 
held fast to it; although from the beginning, I had an opportunity 
of observing how disproportionately singers were paid in 
comparison with one of us.” 

“ Heaven knows how true that is,” I replied, Beethoven 
scarcely received as much for all his works put together, as is 
given to Madlle Cruvelli at the Grand-Opéra.’ 

“Tt certainly was not as preposterous then as it is now, but 
that has nothing to do with the question ; if the pc gp od 
fifty ducats, the singer received a thousand,” said Rossini, 
angrily. “I confess I have never been able to stomach this in- 
justice, and have often enough given vent before the singers to my 
illhamour. “You are a set of incapables,’ I wouldfsay to them, 
‘you do not even known how to sing as well as I do, and you 
gain, in a single evening, more than an entire score brings in !’ 
But what was the use! German composers do not grow rich, 
either. 

“That they certainly do not, maestro!” I replied, “but. they 
get appointments, which, although not accompanied by brilliant 
salaries, at least help them over their most necessary wants. 
No German composer has ever yet been able to live by what 
he got from his operas. But, in Italy, matters seem to be at 
present on a better footing than they were.” , 

“ Incomparably better,” answered Rossini. “ Italian operatic 
composers might fospprly write Heaven knows how. many 
operas, and yet only be able to exist miserably, Things hardly 
went otherwise with myself, until my appointment under 
Barbaja.” 

“Tancredi was your first opera, which made a eee great 
hit, maestro; how much did you get for it?” I enquired. 

“ Five hundred francs !” replied Rossini; “ and when I wrote 
my last Italian opera, Semiramiéde, in Venice, and sti yr 
five thousand francs, I was looked upon, not hy the impresa 
alone, but by the entire public, as a kind of pickpocket.” 

“You have the consolation of knowing,” said I, “that singers, 
theatrical managers, and music publishers, have been enriched by 
your means.” 

“A fine consolation!” replied Rossini, “ Except during my 
stay in England, I never gained sufficient by my art to be enabled 
to put by anything, and even in London I did not get money as 
a composer, but as an accompanyist.” 

“But still,” I observed, “that was because you were a cele- 
brated composer.” 

“That is what my friends said,” replied Rossini, “to decide 
me todo it. It may have been prejudice, but I had a kind of 
repugnance to being paid for accompanying on the piano, and I 
have only done so in London, However, people wanted to see 
the tip of my nose and to hear my wife, I fixed for our co- 
operation at musical sotrées the tolerably high price of fifty 
pounds—we attended somewhere about sixty such soirées—and 
that was, after all, worth having. In London, too, musicians 
will do anything to get money, and some delicious facts came 
under iny observation there.” 
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“People there often do not trust their own eyes,” I remarked, 
“and their ears still less.” 

“For instance,” continued Rossini, “the first time that I 
undertook the task of accompanyist at a soirée of this descrip- 
tion, I was informed that Puzzi, the celebrated horn-player, and 
Dragonetti, the more celebrated conntrebassist, would also be 

resent. I thought they would perform solos ; not a bit of it! 
Ihey were to acciat me in accompanying. ‘Have you then your 
parts to accompany these pieces?’ I asked them. ‘ Not we,’ 
was their answer, ‘but we get well paid, and we accompany as 
we think fit.’. But these extemporaneous attempts at instru- 
mentation struck me as rather too dangerous, and I therefore 
begged eg, a to content himself with giving a few pizi- 
catos, when I winked at him, and Puzzi to strengthen the final 
cadenzas with a few notes, which, as a good musician as he was, 
he easily invented for the occasion. In this manner things went 
off without any disastrous results, and every one was pleased.” 

“ Delicious!” I exclaimed. “Still, it strikes me the English 
have made great progress in a musical point of view. At the 
present time, a great deal of good music is performed in London— 
it is well performed, and listened to attentively—that is to say 
at public concerts. In private drawing-rooms music still plays 
a sorry part, and a great number of individuals, totally devoid 
of talent, give themselves airs of incredible assurance, and im- 
part instruction on subjects of which their knowledge amounts 
to about nothing.” 

“T knew in London a certain X, who had amassed a large 
fortune as a teacher of singing and the pianoforte,” said Rossini, 
“ while all he understood was to play a little, most wretchedly, 
on the flute. There was another man, with an immense connec- 
tion, who did not even know the notes, He employed an accom- 
panyist, to beat into his head the pieces he afterwards taught, 
and to accompany him in his lessons ; but he had a good voice.” 

“You are of opinion, are you not, maestro,” I inquired, “ that 
really good singing-masters are of rare occurrence? They 
must themselves form the instrument on which their pupils 
have to perform, and that renders their task doubly difficult.” 

“Most of the first-rate singers of modern times,” replied Ros- 
sini, “are more indebted for their talent to their fortunate 
natural disposition than to their education ; this was the case 
with Rubini, Pasta, and many others. The art del bel canto, 
properly speaking, ended with the castratos, a fact we must 
pr, even though we do not desire the revival of those indi- 
viduals. Their art must be everything to them, and they 
expended the most zealous diligence, and the most untiring care 
on its development. They always became excellent musicians, 
and, when#heir voice failed them, excellent teachers.” 

“Who ate now the best teachers of singing with whom you 
are acquainted?” I inquired. 

“I think very highly of Pier Marini, in Paris,” replied Rossini. 
“Lamberti, in Florence, is admirable in preparing any one, not 
a mere beginner, for the stage. Have you a thorough good 
teacher tea Conservatory at Cologne ?” 

“Our Rheinthaler,” I replied, “understands his business as 
very few in Germany do. In addition to this, he is a dis- 
tinguished composer. But I have a proposal to make you, 
maestro?” 

“What is it?” asked Rossini. 

“Undertake a singing class in our School of Music,” I replied ; 
“T must do something for you. You shall have a salary of three 
hundred thalers, and free residence into the bargain. Is not 
that a tempting prospect?” 

“In the highest degree tempting, my good Ferdinando,” 
prs 99 Rossini ; * we will discuss the details at some future 

ime, 


(Zo be continued.) 





Tuxatricats, &., ar San Franctsco—The company at the 
Metropolitan include Miss Laura Keene, Mr. Wheatleigh, Mr. 
W. B. Chapman, Mr. J. B. Booth, &e. Madame Anna Bishop 
and Bochsa, with Mr. and Mrs. Caple, were about to sail for 
Melbourne. Late Atlantic papers report the deaths of Charles 
Wallack, T. G. Booth, and Fanny Osborne. 





THE RIOTS AT JULLIEN’S. 


Every Englishman who has resided for any lengthened period on the 
Continent, or, in fact, who is merely in the habit of reading the French 
and German papers, must be well aware of the very strange notions 
prevalent among our foreign neighbours concerning the maamers and 
customs of the inhabitants of these isles. We will venture to assert that 
avast majority of the people of France and Germany actually believe, even 
at the present day, that Englishmen greatly prefer to have their beef 
brought to table raw than properly cooked ; that they make a practice of 
selling their wives with a halter round their necks, at Smithfield; and 
that a very favourite method of members of the aristocracy for whiling 
away their time is to indulge in bets of the most extravagant and absurd 
nature, involving, as a rule, the loss or gain of fabulous sums. The only 
notice, probably, that the home-bred Englishman who has never, or 
seldom travelled, takes of erroneous ideas of this description consists in 
a quiet smile of pity at the ignorance of those who can entertain them; 
but he is apt to wax exceedingly wroth when he finds it asserted that we 
are, as a nation, unpolished and brutal, and that “ the box” is the principal, 
or rather the only, element in dispute between one gentleman and 
another, besides forming the staple amusement of all classes at all times. 
His national pride is aroused, and he denounces the charge as a base 
and vile calumny. Hesallows, indeed, that, “ We are not so much in 
the habit of scraping and bowing as those foreigners, but that, as far as 
ceal, true politeness, and gentlemanly urbanity are concerned, we are 
second to no people on the face of the earth.” 

Before assenting to this patriotic assertion, let us dispassionately see 
whether the charge is entirely without foundation, and whether the con- 
duct of a disreputable few is not of such a nature as to justify, in some 
degree at least, the charge made by the foreigner, and clear him of the 
imputation of wilful falsehood. Let us endeavour to carry out the old 
Greek’s precept, “ Know thyself.” Though the knowledge we obtain 
in the investigation may prove, like medicine, rather unpalatable, still, 
like medicine, it may be attended with beneficial results. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that our foreign friend, note-book in 
hand, visits M. Jullien’s concertson the opening night. He finds a 
magnificent theatre, most elegantly and tastefully decorated ; a band of 
first-rate musicians, not to be surpassed or even equalled in the whole 
world; and some twelve or fifteen hundred well-dressed» persons, 
apparently assembled for the purpose of paying reverential homage, to 
the mighty genius of Mendelssohn or Mozart, and enjoying the: lighter 
strains of M. Jullien’s own muse, ‘The first piece commences, and is 
performed with consummate delicacy and exquisite finish; the audience 
listen in respectful and admiring silence, broken only by well-timed ap- 
plause, testifying their discrimination of all the fine points, The foreigner 
begins to think that Englishmen have been grossly maligned, andare not 
so barbarous, after all, as he had imagined. But his fayourable im- 
pressions are, unfortunately, not destined to be of very long duration. 
Suddenly he observes a strange commotion in the promenade: “A 
number of young men form themselves into a ring”’—we quote from 
the evidence delivered, last week, before the sitting magistrate at Bow- 
street-—“and, throwing half-pence, hats, or handkerchiefs, into the 
centre, afterwards close in upon any unlucky adventurer who may 
be imprudent enough to pick up the same, The consequence of 
these disreputable freaks, in so crowded an asssemblage, is  espe- 
cially alarming to the ladies, who are.crushed without, merey, and 
have their bonnets and dresses destroyed in the conflict; while 
the swell-mob of the metropolis haye good reason to rejoice in the 
opportunity thus afforded them by their ‘fast’ friends, of pursuing their 
avocation most successfully.” What effect is likely to be produced upon 
the mind of a stranger to this country by these shameful exhibitions, 
especially when he finds that they are not the exception, but the rule? 
Can we be surprised at his forming an erroneous opinion of our national 
character, and confounding the great mass of respectable persons attending 
the concerts with a small number of witless, stupid, and brutal scoundrels, 
when we-are content to allow such scenes to be repeated year after years 
and night after night, without deprecating them in the strongest language 
at our command, and taking effectual measures for their suppression? 
Such disturbances are not only an evil of the most serious nature, but a 
public disgrace; and it remains to be proved whether we choose to allow 
a despicable knot of idiotic ruffians to outrage the feelings of the decent 
and well-conducted portion of the community. 

The British lion is a very noble animal, but, we must confess, rather 
apathetic in his nature. It requires a great deal to rouse him, ethene 
when once roused, those who have excited his anger do not, gen % 
forget the effects of it in a hurry. This is a in natural histery 
which we would fain impress most emphatically upon the minds of 
the rioters at M. Jullien’s concerts, or elsewhere. Their conduct proves 
them to be so degraded and ignorant that we feel assured they must 
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be unacquainted with the first rules of civilised life, and we, therefore, 
beg them to read attentively the following lines, written expressly for 
their benefit:—It is a most disgraceful thing to create a wanton and 
unnecessary disturbance, and one which is suggestive of a very low 
standard of intellectual capacity. That man whose idea of “fun” is 
limited to acts of personal violence on unoffending persons, or who thinks 
it a “lark” to disturb the enjoyment of a large public assembly, 
is, indeed, a most contemptible being, and cannot fail to be regarded by 
every individual of proper feeling as an object of scorn and pity. But 
when, in addition to annoying men, he goes further, and insults harmless 
and defencéless women, he proves himself a ruffian of the lowest grade, 
and au arrant coward into the bargain. Anything more dastardly, more 
atrocious, and more revolting to every manly sentiment than a gratuitous 
insult offered to a woman, we ure at a loss to conceive. What shall we 
say, then, on finding the insult accompanied by personal violence? The 
craven, guilty of such an act, ranks lower in the scale of creation than 
the chimpanzee ; for his pranks are far more mischievous and far less 
amusing than those of the animal in question. Vermin, we know, are 
very meat sort of prey; but that does not prevent our destroying them. 
We, therefore, inform the ill-conducted and offensive “gents” and 
others who figure at M. Jullien’s concerts, that we are tired of their 
vagariés, and determined to suffer them no longer. We call upon the 
police to'do their duty; they must not allow a disorderly rabble to incom- 
mode her Maj 's lieges at Covent-Garden Theatre any more than in 
Hyde Park... If the police fail to respond to our summons, let the public 

e the matter into theirown hands. The task is a very easy one, If 
every man .with the feelings of a gentleman, and there are plenty of 
such persons to be found in all classes of English society—among the 
poor hard-working mechanics, as well as among the members of the 

Iton and ‘the Conservative—if every man with the feelings of a 
gentleman, we repeat, resolving to band with the other respectable 
persons like himself, in the maintenance of order and propriety, will 
only contribute his quota of physical strength to the summary ejectment 
from the house of the first unmannerly, paltry-spirited cur, who 
endeavours to perpetuate the nuisance of which we complain, we shall 
soon find that it will have ceased to exist, and that our wives and 
danghters need no longer deprive themselves of the pleasure of enjoying 
a most refined and intellectual source of gratification. 

We have been induced to direct the attention of our readers thus strongly 
to the subject, because improper conduct at our public places of amuse- 
ment is an-old’and far-spreading abuse, and must bechecked. We are glad 
to say we do not stand alone in this opinion ; for it was but the other day 
that Mr.Sergeaut Adams sentenced a person to six weeks’ imprisonment 
in the House of Correction for an assault upon Mr. Wilde, the treasurer 
of the Haymarket Theatre, and, although in this instance, the punishment 
was out of proportion to the offence, the example will, no doubt, have a 
beneficial effect.. The “gentleman” in question was lighting a cigar 
in the lobby of the theatre, where a number of ladies were waiting for 
their carriages, _ Knowing how offensive the smoke might be to a great 
many of the ladies, Mr. Wilde requested the prisoner to desist. The 
answer he got was a mouthful of smoke in his face. Mr. Wilde then 
endeavoured to take the cigar out of the prisoner’s mouth, on which the 
prisoner struck bim a violent blow on the temple, besides otherwise 
seriously ill-treating him on the way to the station-house. We trust 
that the sentence pronounced by the learned judge may act as a warning 
to all disciples of the Tom and Jerry school; and we should hail with 
sincere satisfaction any alteration in the existing law, which would abolish 
the fine—in very many eases a complete mockery —and enable the sitting 
magistrates to imitate the example set by Mr. Sergeant Adams, and send 
off any of the vioters who might happen to be brought up before them 
from M. Jullien’s concerts, direct to prison, whence they might, perhaps, 
emerge sadder but wiser men. Should imprisonment be found ineffectual, 
we must try the ecart-tail. At any rate, whatever be the method of 
repression adopted, we must resolutely keep in view one great object—our 
national character for humanity and the common decencies of social life 
must not be imperilled in the eyes of foreign nations by the senseless 
proceedings of a few wretched witlings, about as degraded as the 
savages, and as brutal as the convicts, who will very soon have ceased to 
be aught more than a mere name, even in New South Wales,— Daily 
Telegraph. 


Or tuz Anusxs or Music.—As there is no science or faculty 
whatever that more improves the temper of men, rendering 
them grave, discreet, mild, and placid ; so is there none that 
affords greater scope for roy, impertinence and affectation. 

His ighness Money and His Majesty the Million, are the names 
of two new pieces (by M. Alexandre Damas, jun., and M, some- 
body else about to be produced in Paris. 








OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER, 
(Continued from page 723.) 


CHAPTER H. 


Wuarever the number of times we have to decide on raisin 
the tone in accordance with the character of the frame of min 
to be expressed, for a phrase or a portion of a phrase, and, 
consequently, for a breath, the elevation will never be, in all 
cases, of the same force. A perfectly equal strength of the accents 
is, in i first —_ bey allowed C the — of the matter, 
which always includes presupposing and presu, ints 
and, according as to what may be its character, brings cea: 
nently forward the presupposing in preference to the presup- 
posed, or, vice versd, the or in preference to the pre- 
supposing element. Neither do the feelings tolerate an equal 
strength of the accents, for the very reason that they can only 
be excited into interest by an easily perceptible, sensuously and 
sharply decided distinction between the points of expression. 
If we have to allow that this interest on the part of the feelings 
is finally to be most surely fixed only by modulation of the 
musical tone, we will not for the present, take this gradation 
into consideration, but confine ourselves to the influence which 
the unequal strength of the accents must, in the first place, 
exercise on the rhythm of the phrase. Directly we desire to 
exhibit the accents, when brought closely together, according to 
their distinction, as strong and weak ones, freed from an oppres- 
sive surrounding crowd of secondary words, we can-only effect 
this in one way, which perfectly corresponds to the weak and 
strong halves of the musical bar, or—what is virtually the same— 
the weak and strong parts of a musical period: These weak and 
strong bars, or half-bars, however, can only be recognisable, as 
such, to the feelings, by standing towards each other in a relation 
which is again brought about and made clear by the smaller inter- 
vening fragmentary portions. Strong and weak half-bars, directly 
they stabd completely bare next each other—asin the choral 
melody of the Church—could of themselves only be rendered re- 
cognizable to the feelings, by being represented to the latter as 
the rising and sinking of the accent, by which the weak half- 
bars in the period must completely lose the accent, and could no 
longer pass muster as such ; and it is only because the en- 
tary portions of the bar, lying between the strong and weak half 
bars, are brought rhythmically to life, and to a participation in 
the accent of the half-bars,that the weaker accent,also,of the weak 
half-bars is brought into notice as an accent. Now the accented 
word-phrase presupposes, of itself, the characteristic relation of 
these fragmentary portions of bars to the half-bars, and that from 
the sinkings of the accent, and the relation between the cases in 
which the accent is raised and those where itis sunk. The words, 
or syllables, of themselves unbetoned, on which we sink the 
accent, rise, in ordinary verbal expression, through a swelling 
intonation, to the principal accent, and then again fall with de- 
creasing intonation. The point, down to which they fall, and 
from which they again rise to a principal accent, is, however, 
the weaker secondary accent, which—in accordance with the 
expression as well as the sense of the discourse—is conditional 
on the principal accent, as the planet is on the fixed star. The 
number of the preparatory or of the subsequent falling — 
bles depends solely on the sense of the poetical discourse, whi 
we suppose to express itself in as condensed:a manner a8 pos- 
sible; the more ne , however; the poet thinks .it to 
strengthen the number of the preparatory or of the yon we 
falling syllables, the more characteristically is he enabled to 
animate the rhythm and impart especial significance to the 
accent—while, on the other hand, he is enabled to fix particularly 
the character of the accent, by placing it, without any prepara- 
tion or subsequent fall, close to the following one. 

His power in this respect is yee manif — he can 
only become perfectly aware of it, when he e accented 
verbal rhythm to the musical endlessl 
rhythm of the movement of the dance. 
affords the poet opportunities for the ver 


ol 
raises 
manifoldly animated 
oo musical bar 

expression, which 
opportunities he must at once have renounced for the merely 
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spoken word-verse, In the latter, he was compelled to refrain 
from making the number of syllables in the sinking more than 
two, because with three, he could not have avoided one of these 
syllables being betoned as elevation, which would, as a matter 
of course, instantly have ruined his verse. But he would not have 
had to fear this falee intonation, the instant real prosodiacal longs 
andshortshad been at hisdisposal ; as,however, hecouldonly place 
the intonations upon the spoken accent, while the latter, for the 
sake of the verse, must be regarded as possible am every root 
syllable, he could dispose of no knowable standard which would 
have pointed out the prosodiacal real spoken accent so infallibly, 
that no root syllables, on which he desired no intonation, should 
have been provided with the spoken accent. We are now treating, 
naturally, of the written verse, communicated in writing and 
— in accordance with it ; as to the living verse, indepen- 
ent of literature, we cannot possibly understand it with- 
out rhythmically-musical melody, and if we examine care- 
fully the monuments that have reached us of Greek lyrics, we 
learn from them, precisely, that the Greek verse, at present only 
spoken by us, when we pronounce it according to involuntary 
spoken accentuation, just places us in the embarrassing position of 
intonating syllables by means of the accent, when in the actual 
rhythmical melody, as included in the Auftact,* they are of them- 
selves’ without intonation, In the simply spoken verse, we 
cannot employ more than two syllables in the sinking, because 
more than two would instantly displace the right accent, and 
in the consequent dissolution of the verse, we should find our- 
selves under the necessity of pronouncing it only as flowing 
rose. 

‘ What we want for the verse that is spoken, or to be spoken, 
is the point that shall fix the duration of the elevation in sucha 
manner that we may be enabled to employ it as a standard, by 
which to calculate accurately, on the other hand, the sinking. 
We cannot extend the duration of an accented syllable, according 
to our mere er of utterance, over double the duration of un- 
intonated syllables, without, as far as the language is concerned, 
being guilty of the fault of drawling, or—as we also call it— 
singing.t is “singing,” where it does not really become 
tuneful song, and thus completely suspend ordinary language, is 
justly looked upon as a fault in the ordinary language aforesaid ; 
for, as’@ mere toneless elongation of the vowel, nay, even the con- 
sonant, it is altogether unbeautiful. Nevertheless this partiality 
for drawling in the pronunciation, where it is not a mere habit 
of dialect, but.a manifestation of increased emotion, is founded 
on something which our prosodians and metrical professors 
would have done well to take into account, when they wanted to 
explain Greek metres. They had only our hurried spoken 
accent, freed fromthe melody of the feelings, in their ear, when 
they invented the standard by which two shorts were in all cases 
sre a to one long; the explanation of Greek metres, in 
which sometimes six or even more shorts are referable to two 
longs, oreven only one, would necessarily have proved a very 
easy task for them, had they borne in their ear the long sustained 
tone in the musical bar, on the so-called long, as the lyric poets 
in question certainly did, when they varied the word-verse to 
well-known popular melodies. It isthis sustained, rhythmically 
measured tone which the verbal poet had no longer in his ear, 
being only acquainted, on the other hand, with the fugitively 
resting spoken accent. But if we hold fast this tone, whose 
duration we not only fix with certainty in the musical bar, but 
ean divide in the most manifold manner, according to its 
—— fragments, we obtain from the latter the rhythmi- 
y justified, melodic points of expression, membered according 





* We have here preserved the German word Auftact, because we do 


not know any exact English equivalent. We think Herr Wagner means. 


to ex by it the unaccented part of the phrase preceding the accent— 
that is to say, what the Greeks call avdxpovers, literally, “ the first toach- 
ing of an instrument, the beginning of a tune.” The verb dyaxpota, 
whence the noun is derived, signifies “to prelude.’ The word Nach- 
taet, which occurs a little further on in the text, we suppose Herr 
Wagner uses to designate the unaccented portion of the phrase following 
the accented syllable, or arsis.—TRANSLATOR. 
t Anglicd—“ sing-song.”—TRaNsLATOR, 





to their importance, for the syllables of the sinking, whose 
number is to be determined solely by the sense of the phrase 
and the intended working of the expression, since we have found 
in the musical bar the sure standard by which they must event- 
uate in infallible comprehension. neh ores 

The poet, however, has to determine this bar solely im accord- 
ance with the expression intended by him; he must: himself 
make it a recognisable standard, but not allow‘it, in any way, to 
be forced upon him as such. He determines it as something re- 
cognisable, however, by dividing the raised accents, accordi 
as they may be stronger or weaker ones, in such a way'thatthey 
shall form a section of a breath or phrase, with whieh a follow- 
ing one may be able to correspond, while the said following ‘one 
shall appear conditionally as necessary for the first ; for itis only 
in a necessary, strengthening or pacifying repetition that an im- 
portant point of expression is presented intelligibly to’ the’ feel- 
ings. e arrangement of the stronger and weaker accents 
affords, therefore, a standard for the kind of bar and the rhythmi- 
eal build of the period. Let us represent to ourselves inthe 
following lines, such an arrangement, taken for a standard, as 
deduced from the purpose of the poet, i 

If we assume an expression of such a nature as to: allow in one 
breath the intonation of three accents, of which the first. shall be 
the strongest, the second (as may almost always be assumed in 
this case) the weaker, while the third, again, shall be raised, the 
poet would involuntarily arrange a phrase of two even:bars, of 
which the first would have upon its strong half the stro’ 
and upon its weak half the weaker accent, while the second bar, 
would have the third accent again raised, upon ‘its fall. “The 
weak half of the second bar would ‘be employed’ for obtaining 
breath, and for the Auftact of the first bar of the second fiythmi- 
cal phrase, which must contain a suitable repetition of the first. 
In this phrase, the sinkings of the voice would be so disposed 
that they would rise, as Awftact to the fall of the first. bar, 
descend as Nachtact from this to the weak half of the bar, an 
from this again rise, as Auftuct, to the strong half. of the second 
bar. Any strengthening of the second accent, also, required by 
the sense of the phrase (besides through the melodie elevation 
of the tone), would be rhythmically easy to effect ‘either by 
making the sinking fall between it and the first’ accent, or by 
the Auftact to the third being altogether omitted, and’ this-would 
necessarily attract increased attention to the intermediate 
accent. foc 

This mere hint, to which a countless number of similar 
ones might be added, must suffice in reference! to the éndless 
multiplicity at the disposal of the spoken’ verse’ for its’ ever 
signifeant rhythmical manifestation, when its spoken expres- 
sion, in strict conformity with its tenour, lends itself‘to its neces- 
sary resolution into the musical melody in such a manner that 
it presupposes this as the realization of its purpose Out of itself. 
Through the number, position, and rtance of the avcents, 
as well as through the greater or less mobility of the. sinkings 
between the elevations and their inexhaustibly rich relations to 
the latter, such meme of Ca, ese manifold mug neal ae 
manifestation is presup out-of the pure power of s 3 
that their riches and the fructification arising to them of the 
purely musical power of man through every new creation of art, 
springing from the inward poetical impulse, cannot fail to prove 
inealeulable. 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. WILLY, the violinist, has been giving concerts ‘in-various 
parts of Yorkshire. Last week, a fashionable*audience was 
drawn together at the De Grey Rooms, York, where Mr. Willy 
performed to the great delight of all -presenit. © Mdlle. ‘Corelli, a 
new contralto, also contributed to the musical entertainment, 
Mr. Willy is now in Leeds —Leeds Mercury. ‘ 

Epinsvrcs has now its “Concerts for the People,” which are 
are held in Dunedin Hall, under the direction of Mr. Wood, the 
music-seller. The first concert was crowded to excess, and the 
Lord Provost, as well as Dr. Guthrie, took advantage of the 
occasion to offer a few words of congratulation and advice to 
those present. The terms of admission are the same as those 
adopted in the Free-trade Hall for the Monday Evening Concerts. 
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MOZART’S “DON GIOVANNI.” 
BY A. OULIBICHEFF. 
(Continued from page 720). 


MINGLING OF THE TRAGIC AND THE COMIC. 


Tr is now time that the musical tragedy should rest, and that 
the buffo opera should have a chance to make itself percep- 
tible. 

Although the mixture of two elements, like the tragic and the 
comie, excites an invincible repugnance, which is instinctive in 
all spectators not blindly prepossessed with literary doctrines, 
yet in the musical drama it produces very different results. 
Effects purely dramatic have to be prepared and carried through, 
like everything addressed to the understanding. It requires 
some time and a great deal of art before the moral dispositions 
of the spectators will take the desired direction. By minglin 
opposites, you destroy the impression already produced, as wel 
as the impression yet to be produced, unless you connect them by 
long and learned transitions, which almost never comport with the 
rapid movement of a theatrical piece. And even in this case the 
author renounces the most precious of his advantages—the pro- 
gress of a homogeneous interest. Of quite another nature are the 
conditions in an opera, The music appeals directly to the soul, and 
works upon it without any logical preparation. With the com- 
poser asimple change of rhythm, a passage from the major to the 
minor mode, suffice to make us intimately conscious of new psycho- 
logieal states, however they may differ from those we have just 
left. Nay more, the immediate succession of the most contrasted 
effects is, independently of any application, founded in the nature 
of musical art. Violin quartets and symphonies, or cheerful 
and lively pieces, can follow pieces of an opposite character with 
the best affect, In the opera the mixture of the serious and the 
comic is not only much more admissible, but in the highest 
degree advantageous. Since the impressions of music are incom- 
parably stronger than all the impressions of the spoken drama, 
they would be much more rapidly exhausted, if you did not vary 
them. The finest lyric tragedies, Jdomeneo, the two Iphigenias, 
the Vestal, would be somewhat tedious without the dances, inter- 
mezzos, and other accessories of the action. The best buffo operas 
would cease to be entertaining after the first act, unless some 
numbers of a sentimental character were interspersed with the 
drolleries. Therein lies the reason why Don Juan, which con- 
tains within itself the quintessence of all musical effects, is at 
once the highest tragedy and highest comedy, and is the opera 
of all others which best pleases the connoisseurs, and of which 
nobody grows weary. 

DONNA ELVIRA. 

Here now the living and singing transition from the sublime 
to the ludicrous is the fair lady, who steps upon the stage at 
the moment at which we are speaking, and to whom we beg 
attention. Elvira manifests two very distinct sides, according as 
you view her as object or subject, as you regard her réle or her 
musical part. From the objective point of view, which is that 
of her ré/e, this person appears anything but agreeable, especially 
in the eyes of married men, who understand such relations from 
of old, It is the hobgoblin or nightmare, that pursues one 
everywhere in his younger years in the form of a woman who 
has been loved to satiety, and who has afterwards re-appeared 
to one under the far more frightful form of a legitimate and 
constant wife, and that always at the most inopportune moment, 
so as to disturb the most innocent recreations and the sweetest 
pastimes. But if you regard Elvira from the subjective or 
musical point of view, you will behold in her an uncommon and 
choice nature, a great and noble woman. In her the musician 
has represented the unqualified devotion, the love triumphant 
over desertion and forgetfulness, which survives humiliations, 
insults, and even despair. 

_ The ritornel of the commencing aria gives us the outline of a 
highly passionate woman. An imposing key, E flat; a firm, 
majestic and determined rhythm ; melodic figures which know 
their consequence and seem to say to one: “Look at us, our 
stately aspect, our noble movements; with a dash of coquetry to 
be sure, but all in the best taste.” The orchestral prelude is so 





positive, so shining, so characteristic, it has so much the appeat- 
ance of being the main theme, that you hardly expect to hear 
another take precedence of it. Scarcely is it at an end, when 
the penaporer: takes it up again note for note, to make of it— 
what? the accompaniment to the voice part. And the go1 part 
engraves itself melodiously upon this melodious and embellished 
faniaiare, with a naturalness and precision which stamp it at the 
same time on the ear. In this one recognizes Mozart, “Ah! chi 
mi dice mai quel barbara dov 6?” Elvira has in mind a horrible 
example (orrendo scempio), she means to revenge herself, to dig 
out the heart of the empio pacity wretch), if she finds him! 
for this purpose only has she hastened here from Burgos. Again 
something tragic! not entirely. Our miestro did not let himself 
be deceived by the ladies, nor by the poet who coniiived with them. 
Hear how in the second air he translates the words : “ Gli vo’ 
cavar il cor,” (I will tear out his heart), He translates it so: 
“Weeping will I throw myself into his arms, if he will only 
take me.” Bat what say those imitative strokes, which are 
exchanged like signs between the first violins, the viola, and the 
bass, enchanting the ear and exciting eager expectation! They 
say, that Don Juan is there, in the of the stage, and not 
observed by Elvira. You have difficulty in recognizing the per- 
nicious man again, who appeared and vanished in darkness, 
leaving a corpse behind him as.a proof he has been here. Don 
Juan y washed his hands; he is fresh and trim, splendidly 
attired, full of new arts of seduction, and in the best humour for 
his morning hunt; his two-footed terrier follows him, and the 
chase seems to promise a fortunate beginning. A lady, all alae, 
who has the appearance of comprehending that it is not good 
be alone, any more than for a man; there isa capital opportu- 
nity. “Poverina, poverina!” sings Don Juan. “Cerchiam di 
consolar il suo tormento,” And Leporello adds: “Cosi.ne con- 
sold mille e otto cento.” Mark the teasing and mocking instru- 
mental figure, which prolongs its doubled notes over this edifying 
dialogue. After Donna Elvira has finished her number with a 
bravura piece, and the classic cadence has added the customa 
completion, Giovanni addresses the lady in the way that. bi 
are lured: “Signorina! Signorina!” the roguish figure appears 
again, more mockingly than before, but with the fifth bar singers 
and orchestra suddenly hold in, as if they had seen Medusa’s 
head. The piece ends here, that is to say, it does not end at all. 
The gallant and the lady have recognised each other, Let. us 
admire with all our might, enjoy with our utmost appetite, but 
lose no time in praises. 

THE CATALOGUE SONG. 

Don Juan, who is not at all inclined to make a second conquest 
of Elvira, leaves her alone with Leporello. Our actress has too 
much sense to resemble, as so many others do, during the read- 
ing of the catalogue, the chief of a department listening to the 
official report of a subordinate. Elvira does not listen, but walks 
up and down the stage with long steps, and finally sinks upon a 
bench, and buries herself in her thoughts, Leporslle who takes 
the silence of his auditor for attention—a mistake that happens to 
many an author—begins his reading pian pianissimo, with onl 
the quartet accompaniment. There is no occasion to go throug 
the whole folio volume, but only to show the sum total, which 
embraces Giovanni’s statistics of Europe. The violins and the 
bass regularly turn over the leaves, indicate the kingdoms and 
the provinces, point with the finger to this paragraph or, that 
chapter, and Leporello reads as he finds what he was seeking: 
“ In Italie sei cento e quaranta.” Here, in great.letters, you see 
perhaps “Madame.” And the violins start off astonished with 
the flutes, and cry aloud, while the joking group of obées and 
horns sneeringly dispute the monstrous greatness of the number. 
When he comes to the chapter Spain, our historiographer, who 
thus far has been reading with the monotony of a market-clerk 
with spectacles on nose, lets his voice sink more and more, and 
oversteps the measure on the same syllable; “Ma-ma-ma in 
Ispagna.” He is terrified by what he has got to say, and hesi- 
tates. This is a masterstroke of style, to interrupt the narrative 
at the very moment when the audience sits with open mouth to 
swallow the great word that now is comi Having prepared 
the blow in this way, he approaches you and says, in grave land 
mysterious tones ; “ Ma in Ispagna, son gia mille e tré!” (But 
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what say you? “Mille e tré,” repeat the violins; “ Mille e tré, 
repeat after them the bassoon and the obde. 

As soon as the ear is quite sure that it has understood the 
incredible number rightly ; the narrative is quickened again, and 
goés on syllabic notes ; “ V’han fra queste contadine, cameriere, 
citadine, v’han contesse, baronesse, marchesine, principesse.” 
(Among these are country lasses, chambermaids, city ladies, are 
countesses, baronesses, marchionesses, te es, they all 
by us, according to their date of service, in the orchestra. 

e ange is immensely long, and consists entirely Of ladies. 
All these talk at once, prate and babble, shriek and gesticulate, 
so that one knows not whom one hears. Conclusion. The 
reading is over, and Leporello is moved to append some proverbs 
and maxims, taken from the moral law-book, whose practical 
application he has taught in the extracts. We pass from allegro 
to , and from declamation to melody. There lies so much 
plausibility and wisdom in the aphorisms of Don Juan, that the 
orchestra thinks it cannot make its consent distinctly enough 
understood. Theinstruments are emulous with one another, as 
t6 which shall hehe oe the voice part with the heartiest good 
will, or repeat it with the most edification, or give it weight by the 
most convincing commentaries. Especially are we detained before 
the images of the grand maéstosa and the piccina,after whom comes 
the ia. We see what it costs, to want to be young at sixty ; 
her foot slips, and the foolish old be//e falls, she and her peruke, 
over an abrupt cadence in B flat major. The bassoon, sympa- 
thizing with her, offers her his arm and leads her, whispering in 
her ear at the same time some very insignificant words about 
the necessity of making her will. I have done, madam. Since 
you now know all, you must be perfectly consoled. I wish you 
a very pleasant day. The “Catalogue Song” is the most perfect 
model of the buffo style, as the Italians themselves admit, who 
are the most natural and competent judges in the matter, since 
the buffo style is almost ingrown with their language. 

ZERLINA. 

Attention! here comes a brave and merry throng of people. In 

major, and in six-eight time, Hurra for a country wedding ! 

is is no eclogue nor idyll; it is Masetto, accompanied by his 
friends, a troop of peasants, men and women, in their Sunday 
clothes and faces, dancing and singing; a very jovial choir, and 
ay a kind of joviality which you like to witness as a whole and 

perspective, like the herds in a landscape. It is altogether a 
people’s song, which sounds more pleasant in the distance than 
when you are near. The little duet of the bridal couple is 
framed with good effect in the noisy wnisono of the “Tutti: Tra 
Ja la! tra la la!” 

But in the midst of this quite rustic choir is found a person, 
who will sing other tones ere long. This is the bride, Zerlina, 
with whom Mozart seems to have fallen as much in love as 
Eygnallon with his statue. Must it not have occurred to many 
of my readers, to have discovered at some rural festival, amid a 
group of peasant girls, one form to which all the others only 
serve as foil and setting; one of those forms not easily forgotten, 
when you have seen it once? Without doubt, then, every one 
has said, that here was a mistake of fortune, and that this must 
be a princess in disguise. Unquestionably she must have soul, 
mind, character, and aspirations. Always to have to remain a 
peasant, must be terrible for her, Yet one might offer a high 
iby 3 that a closer acquaintance with this idol would have dis- 
turbed these fair presumptions ; and it is just here that Zerlina 
distingitishes herself from the generality of peasant girls, who 
Outwardly resemble her. Zerlina is precisely that which you 
would have her to be. She possesses soul, mind, and much 
vanity, With a look Giovanni has divined all this. Shall such 
a beauty be suffered to become the wife of such a country lout? 
How can he, the noble cavalier, permit that? Do not think 
long, my fair one; it is only to change your suitor. Giovanni 
for Masetto: the change seems worth accepting. 

Still she wavers, and sifce the situation is ripe for music, here 
begins thé precious dwettina. Many lovers of music find the 
allegro of “ La ci darem” somewhat trivial, and far from corre- 
‘sponding to the andante. We, too, are of their opinion; but 
before we turn the observation into fault-finding, we will first 





in Spain, already there are one thousand and three!) Now! | see whether the composer had not some ane ground for letting 


a quite ordinary melody follow a song of the first rank. Inno- 
cence in conflict with seduction, and in this growing ever weaker, 
is, if not precisely a very edifying, at least a very musical i b 
To make it true, the seduction had to be felt in the souls of the 
spectators as soon as it penetrated the soul of Zerlina; the 
moral dignity of the person survived as long as the words and 
music expressed resistance ; but from the moment Zerlina sa 

“ Andiam” (let us go), she is fallen as low as any one of the 
ladies in Leporello’s register ; and if her name does not swell 
the list, she may thank circumstances which are independent of 
herself. “ Andiam, andiam, mio bene, a ristorar le pene d’un’ 
inniocente amor.” Innocente is good; the rest, too, is not bad. 
To give a seductive melody to such words, to clothe a common- 
place situation with flattering and pleasing features—would not 
this have been as much as to make oneself an accomplice in the 
licentiousness of the principal person, and so to say, embellish 
vice. Against that Mozart wisely guarded himself. The melody 
of his ro expresses nothing but a plebeian intoxication ; he 
shows us the head of a poor peasant girl entirely turned at the 
sight of a handsome cavalier, richly decorated with gold and 
feathers, and at the sight of fine clothes, jewels, carriages, and 
horses. She sees herself already at the ball. Listen to the 
unquiet pizzicato, where the modulation inclines to the key of 
the fourth and then comes back to the tonic, like a skilful 
dancer gracefully balancing before his lady. Rossini would not 
have done it better; but Mozart did not stop there. In the 
midst of a flowing and most natural melody, which moves upon 
a droning, bag-pipe sort of bass, he has insinuated a chromatic 
passage, the effect of which is as remarkable as the desi ms 
deeply considered. (Seventh and eighth measure of the .) 
Ts this not harmonious complication, lasting but a moment, a 
sign by which the musician meant to indicate to us all that there 
is dangerous and critical in this situation, leading by a flowery 
path directly to the precipice? The allegro of “ La ci darem,” 
then, is unquestionably the weakest piece in the opera, and a 
masterpiece of truth, of trivial and very suggestive music, as 
long as the text is only frivolous. 

But the unavoidable Elvira snatches the dove from the talons 
of the hawk, and opens the eyes of the young peasant to the 
danger that threatens her. 

A PIECE COMMONLY OMITTED. 

Few of my readers probably have heard upon the 8 the 
musical sermon which the forsaken lady ‘ad es to the in- 
veigled girl; I mean the aria: “ Fuggi il traditor’,” (Flee the 
betrayer,) to which we cannot deny, indeed, the merit of a beau- 
ful work, but which is always omitted in the representation. 
And it is well that it is so. It might be interesting to know 
why Mozart saw fit to insert in a score like Don Giovanni an 
aria in imitation of Hindel, and so greatly distinguished from 
all the others by the antiquated forms of the song and the 
accompaniment—by the omission of the wind instraments—and 
by its dramatic expression ; a piece, in which you find properly 
nothing but an admirably wrought study of counterpoint upon 
words taken at random. Was it fancy, whim, or ill-timed reve- 
rence for Hiindel, that induced Mozart to imitate the church 
choruses, nowhere else his models for theatrical arias? Perhaps 
we might answer this question by another, and ask: Why, after 
the scene of the apparition in the last finale—a scene, for which 
the word sublime’ seems much too weak—we find a duet of the 
genuine old-Italian cut, in which Octavio and Donna Anna 
coo in thirds and fifths: “Or che tutti, O mio tesoro?” Might 
we not take this for a favourite coniposition (of fifty years ago) 
by Guglielmi, Piccini, Sacchini, or Paisiello? In fact, nothing 
could be more like a joke—a miystification. But if, perchance, 
our hero had conceived the purpose, in case the piece should be 

roduced' in other places besides Prague, of mystifying his 

earers ; if Mozart, wounded through the ignorance of his con- 
temporaries, in his self-love, in his convictions, and in his pecu- 
niary interests, had called out to posterity: “Ye judges, whom 
I shall not see, here on the one side is the great Handel, my 
master in the church style, but who, undoubtedly, would have 
done better to have modelled his dramatic style. after Gluck, 
instead of comparing Gluck to his cook; on the other side, ye 
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see my rivals, all of whom are far pretornes to me at present, 
Hear the English-German aria and the Italian duet ; so wrought 
the most skilful and most famous ones before me. Then hear the 
remainder of the opera, which is ‘by your obedient servant, 
Judge and then declare yourselves. After the judgment has 
been passed, and the comparison has become unnece , you 
may leave out the aria and duet, which have served you for the 
comparison.” 
THE QUARTET. 

The day has begun badly for Don Juan, and it goes on in the 
same fashion. Anna and Ottavio appear, and beg him to assist 
them in discovering the murderer of the Commendatore ; Elvira, 
too, comes back and accuses him, not indeed of murder—for of 
that she knows nothing—but of being the faithless betrayer of 
the whole fair sex, which is a much severer charge. Giovanni, 
at a loss how he shall get rid of this Nemesis in hat and feathers, 
who cleaves to his heels like his incarnate evil star, and holds up 
his crime before him, as if she were his surviving conscience, 
has the audacity to declare that she is deranged. He gets pro- 
voked, and yet he is obliged to feign pity. Anna and Ottavia 
are divided between doubt, and the lively interest inspired by 
this unknown lady. This furnishes the material for a quartet, 
the like of which, whether in the working up or the expression, 
we should seek in vain; one of those scenes which every one of 
us may have witnessed in the actual world, where one of the 

ties, carried away by passion, has thrown off the mask of 
conventionality, while the others, embarrassed or excited, strive 
to keep it on. Elvira plays in this the first , because she 
alone shows herself just what she is. The melodies of Elvira are 
always softer than her words: “Non ti fidar, O misera, di quel 
ribaldo cor. Mi gid tradi quel barbaro, te vuol tradir ancor.” 
(Trust not, O happy lady, this ribald heart. Me has the bar- 
barian already betrayed; he wants to betray thee also.) The 
clause contained in the two last measures of this solo, “Te vuol 
tradir ancor,” is the principal motiv, which must chiefly engage 
the imagination and the ear. It becomes the obbligato termina- 
tion of other and very different verbal clauses ; and since the 
orchestra repeats it every time, new songs begin at this repetition, 
which thus serves for melody and accompaniment, for the end 
and the connexion of the different voices of the quartet. 

The musical resources which the composer has employed and 
combined here, are as many and as various as the delicate shades 
of feeling implied in the mutual positions of the persons. Swift 
stirrings of passion in Elvira ; fond interest, mingled with reserve, 
in Ottavio and Anna; roguish and half-comic audacity in Don 
Juan’s appeals to them both, and poorly suppressed rage in his 
whisperings to Elvira—all these special relations Mozart under- 
stood how to express most clearly: all these contrasts he has 
wonderfully united in the concerted piece. Here reign at once 
the most expressive melody and the most speaking declamation ; 
a modulation, stamping upon every clause the seal of the per- 
son who utters it; an ever alternating and ever descriptive 
and direct co-operation of the instruments. Here you find 
scarcely one of those parallel sequences, which so delight the 
ordinary amateurs, but on the contrary a counterpoint full of 
energy and grace, sentences of different length, different design, 
different rythm, all so interwoven, that they are a wonder both 
to eye and ear; four voices, which move with perfect freedom 
and perfect equality, and yet preserve the most harmonious 
consistency that ever was. What a pity that such a problem 
can only be solved in music! Mozart meant, that in the opera 
of operas all should be in the highest degree original and full of 
alternation. All, even to the form of the cadences and termi- 
nations of the pieces, So ends the quartet with the motive 
clause of the beginning. The flute and clarinet impress it once 
more piantssimo upon the ear, by two chords played pizzicato. 
“Te vuol tradir ancor.” Heed well Elvira’s counsel; she gives 
it to you at her bitter cost. 


(To be continued.) 








Drespey.—Mad. Jenny Ney-Biirde was most rapturously 
received by the audience on making her first appearance since 
becoming a mother, 
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No one who busies himself about musical matters‘ ean 
pass any length of time at Cologne without: hearing: the 
praises of the New Musical Conservatorium” (Rheinismhe 
Musikschule), which is directed with such zeal and *ititelli- 
gence by Herr Ferdinand Hiller. This institution, though 
founded as lately as 1850, already exhibits signs of \pro- 
sperity. It was established with purely artistic views. 
Pecuniary profit is out of the question, since 'no number of 
pupils can possibly balance the necessary expenditure “in- 
curred in their education. The wealthy and! influential 
inhabitants of Cologne take a great interest in ry a ary 
and subscribe an annual sum among them towards its funds. 
In addition to this the salary of the director (Herr Hiller) is 
paid by the municipality. (A hint for Lord Mayor Salom 
who, not professing art-enthusiasm, might be more inclined 
to give art a helping hand than his predecessor, Sir’ Franeis 
Graham Moon, who does.) Otay 09 

The Rheinische Musikschule admits young persons of ‘bot 
sexes, from the age of twelve upwards, providing they have 
acquired the elements of musical instruction, and have begun 
to learn the rudiments of singing, or to play ever so little 
upon some musical instrument. They can be ‘taught the 
pianoforte, violin, violoncello, organ, or any other. instrument 
they may select—solo singing, singing in chorus, or ‘simply 
the art of solfeggio—declamation, harmony, counterpoitit, 
and composition. They are furnished with the means of 
obtaining practical experience in musique d'ensemble— 
quartets for stringed instruments, orchestral music, duets, 
trios, for pianoforte with other instruments, for example. 
They are trained in reading at sight, whether from: single 
parts, or from full score, on the pianoforte; and they ‘are 
amused with lectures in which the works of the ‘great 
masters are analysed, and the history of music oxplciaal lard 
commented on for their edification. toh 

As the Rheinische Musikechule has excited very general 
interest in the musical world of Cologne, the musical societies 
of that city have been anxious to do everything in’ their 
power to forward its intentions and promote ‘its’ well-being, 
and to this end the pupils are admitted gratuitously: to'assist 
at all public and private performances, whether ‘as exect- 
tants or merely as auditors. . The musical societies'*in 
Cologne are as follows :—the Stddtische Gesangverein, for 
male and female singers, the diréction of :which: is ‘in’the 
hands of Herr Reinthaler ; the Singakademie, also'of) tnales 
and females, under the superintendence of Herr:Weber. 
These two societies devote themselves: exclusively “tothe 
study of the works of the masters accepted as“ classical ”— 
Bach, Hiindel,’ Haydn, Mozart, Mendelesohn, éto, »» They 
both meet once in every. week, Pupils: of the  Conser- 
vatoire, who have. sufficiently: ~woiees, are admitted 
into the chorus; and those who-are destined to become 
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professional singers are ‘permitted to make their first public 
essays ‘at the concerts’ of the Stidtische Gesangverein and the 
Singakademie. During the winter, these two societies unite, 
on a third and special evening in each week, to study, under 
the direction of Herr Hiller, the works intended to be 
‘executed at the’ grand Subscription Concerts, of which that 
gentleman is conductor. The Subscription Concerts, ten in 
number, are devoted to the execution of the greatest com- 
positions, Tope and instrumentally of (ancient ‘axd' modern 
masters. most distinguished virtwosi, upon various 
instruments, are heard at them from time to time, and they 
now rank among the most esteemed performances of this high 
P throughout” Germaily, “dispiting 
nthe-palaeven with:the Gewandhaus Concerts at Leipsic, 
» which; when Mendelssohn died, had reached the meridian of 
»iglory. ‘The pupils of the Rheinische Musikschule are admitted 
to the Subscription Concerts without charge; and those who 
\are.capable are allowed to join in the orehestra among the 
oripiem stringed instruments. (A hint by which our own 
Academy ..of Music might profit, by no means to the loss of 
;our/ Philharmonic Societies, Old and New, Sacred Har- 
-cmonic Societies, ete.) 
».) dm alluding to the singing societies at Cologne, we must 
-not.forget: one, which has already obtained great celebrity, 
vim England, through the enterprise of Mr. Mitchell—namely, 
. the \Miinnergesangverein, which also, every winter, gives a 
Series .0f concerts, to which free entry is accorded to the 
i-pupils of the Music School. In addition to these, how- 
.evex,! there,.are two other societies at Cologne for the 
cultivation of instrumental music, viz., the Musical Society 
jand ‘the Philharmonic Society. At each of these the or- 
chestra is composed partly of professionals, partly of amateurs, 
At every concert one symphony and one or two overtures 
@ve introduced. The Musical Society is directed by Herr 
. Fraviek; the’ Philharmonic by Herr Weber, so well known 
‘to, our zeaders as the intelligent chief of the Mannergesang- 
.weneiaa. The male pupils of the Music School are admitted 
free;to the concerts of both societies, either to hear the per- 
formances or to take an active part in them—thus providing 
them with an excellent opportunity of making acquaintance 
with a number of great works, which, being excluded from 
the: majority,of concerts, are rarely to be heard. Besides 
this: advantage; the Musica] and Philharmonic Societies 
afford | the. young composers, ab private meetings, an oppor- 
;tunity of hearing their'own orchestral works performed, by 
owhieh ‘they are enabled to gather experience and correct 
defects; and of this privilege a free use is made by those 
pupils of the Music School, who devote themselves with ardor 
to the-study of composition. 

» There. are also at Cologne during the winter, six soirées 
of chamber music, where the trios, quartets, quintets, ete., 
~of the: great masters are executed by the best artists in the 
town. ».T’e these,also, the pupils of the Music School, male and 
female,'are admitted gratuitously. Thus it will be seen that 
the opportunities of hearing and practising the best’ music 
are: by: no means wanting to the students. 

«ls We have yet afew words to say about the principal 
professors: attached. to the establishment. The pianoforte 
classes are divided among Herren Edouard Franck, Ferdinand 

Breunung, and Auguste Ergmenn ;) but, as all pupils’ with- 
out’ exception, no matter what iristrument they are especially 
learning,.iand, even. those! destined: to: beeome singers,’ ara 
compelled to acquire a certain degree of proficiency on the 
pianoforte, a sub-professor; Herr Hompesch;—whose duties 








may be’ easily wnderstood,—lias “been ‘added'‘to' the list. 
Herr Franck was'a pupil (this time 4 genuine one) of Mendels- 
sohn, with whom he spent more than two years at Dusseldorf 
and Leipsic...A. classical .pianist ofthe first sank,. Herr 
Franck is équally remarkable for great, technical execution 


-and ‘admirable purity of style. |He:.is: at! the ‘same ‘time 


a composer of more than ordinary ability ; whielthose’ who 
have heard his sonata for pianoforte and, violin, his 
Préludes  Lyriques, his’ overture, called thé’ Carnaval de 
Rome, and other ingenious works, can testify.. Moreover, 


he is a devoted partisan of Mendelssohn, and a.sworn, adyer- 


sary.of Wagner and the “music of the future.” .Besides:his 
pianoforte classes, Herr Franck superintends the study of full 
scores, and the pupils derive the greatest advantage’ from his 
counsels in this elevated branch of their education.’ Herr 
Breuriung—who was educated at the Leipzig Conservatoire, 
in Mendelssohn's time, and who also profited by the advice 
of that great master—is a pianist, not less distinguished than 
Herr Franck. His style is full of vigour and fire,.and ‘he 
particularly excels in the execution of Mendelssohn’s ‘works ; 
while, on the other hand, his highly finished performances’ of 
the compositions of Chopin, etc., entitle him to’ represent 
what may be called the modern élement of pianism in ‘the 
healthiest acceptation of the term. Herr’ Ergmenn,. who 
devotes himself exclusively to instruction, is.an artist of the 
greatest intelligence and the soundest judgment. With a 
modesty and patience which cannot - be too ‘much! ¢om- 
mended, he takes under his care the less advanced * pupils, 
whose rapid progress is the’ best proof of the excellence of 
his method. Each of these pianoforte professors superintends 
a class of musique d’ensemble, for the exercise of their, pupils, 

Herr Concertmeister Pixis—the son and.nephew: of two 
artists of reputation—is a violinist of talent, whose: success 
at Paris in the recent concerts of the Méanner, in 
has been recorded. Herr Pixis was educated by his father, 
who was for several years director of the violin school at 
Prague, where he gave instructions to several who now rank 
among our best violinists, Since then Herr Pixis,jun., has 
studied under M. Vieuxtemps, and passed severalyears in 
Paris. In spite of his youth, he possesses; iu ‘a surprising 
degree, those qualities most essential to a teacher—namely, 
great patience, great clearness in the communication of bis 
views, and undisturbed sang-froid. He also directs the 
classes for quartets and orchestral practice.. At the sowées of 
chamber music, where Herren Ferdinand Hiller, Franek and 
Breunung alternately take the piano, Herr Pixis: is first 
violin. 

Herr Reinthaler, who studied at Berlin, and—to ‘en? ble 
him to complete his musical education at Paris anu in 
Italy—was endowed with a pension by the King of Prussia, 
gives lessons in singing, of which art he has. made..a pro- 
found study, besides himself being possessed of a remarkably 
good barytoné'voice. Herr Reinthaler is aman ‘of ‘singular 
energy, and his knowledge is all the more ‘extended’ and 
vatious from the fact of bis having sttidied ‘the’ science of 
theology before devoting himself entirely to music, As a 
vocal composer he has greatly distinguished ‘himself: Many 
of his, psalms are introduced: at; the .performances of the 
Dom-Chor at Berlin, while a new sacred: oratorio from his 
pen, entitled Jephta, has had. great: and legitimate success at 
Cologne and Elberfeld,a success which is likely to be rati- 
fied. wherever else. it may happen, tobe presented. Herr 


“Reinthaler also superintends a. class, for the study of vocal 


musique ensemble, and another for teaching solfeggi to 
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pupils who have sufficient voice to take part in the exe- 
cution of choral music, 

The classes for harmony and counterpoint are superin- 
tended by Herr Derckum, a composer of talent who was 
formerly a pupil of Frederick Schneider. Herr Derckum 
has written some clever and ingenious symphonies, besides 
a variety of songs and airs that have attained considerable 
popularity. He has made a special study of theory, and 
almost exclusively devotes himself to that important branch 
of musical instruction. Herr Weber, organist of Cologne 
Cathedral, eminent as the chief of the famous Ménner- 
gesangverein and professor of music to the colleges and 
public schools of the city, is entrusted with the organ class 
at the Conservatoire. An organ has been erected in the 
establishment, upon which the pupils are allowed to practise 
in the intervals of the lessons. That Herr Weber is endowed 
with a genius for teaching may be easily credited by all who 
have heard the wonderfully correct and effective perfor- 
maunces of the male choral society over which he presides, 
The students make rapid progress under his guidance. A 
young man who studied with him five years (since the 
foundation of the Rheinische Musikschule), has just been 
appointed organist to the Cathedral at Bonn, while another 
is organist at one of the principal churches of Cologne. This 
last is Herr Hompesch, who, as sub-professor in the Con- 
servatoire, superintends the early or fundamental studies 
of the less advanced pupils on the pianoforte. The class for 
declamation has been lately deprived of the services of its 
excellent professer, Herr Benedix, a dramatic writer of 
high repute, who has accepted the post of superintendent of 
the theatre at Frankfort. His place, however, is occupied 
at present by Herr Reinthaler, in a manner that gives un- 
animous satisfaction. 

Our remarks, however, have extended to an unusual 
length. What remains to be said, therefore, of the 
Rheinische Musikschule, of Herr Ferdinand Hiller, its 
director—and, indeed, to employ a common phrase, “the 
life and soul” of it—and, lastly, of Cologne itself, as a musical 
town of widely increasing importance, must be deferred till 
next week. 





L’Erorte pu Norp at Vienna.—The correspondent of the 
Times at Vienna states, in one of his recent letters, that, in con- 
sequence of some disagreement as to the mise-en-scéne, between 
Meyerbeer and the manager of the Opera, Z’Ztoie du Nord has 
been withdrawn, 

Herr Formes has appeared lately at Wiesbaden, in the 
Seraglio and Zauberfléte, of Mozart, as Osmin and Serastro, and 
in Lobert le Diable as Bertram. He subsequently sang at 
Cologne, and has obtained a three months’ engagement at the 
Stadttheater in Hamburg. 

Dr, Steeea.t has been lecturing at the Redhill Institution, on 
the subject of English chamber music. The illustrations on each 
occasion were efficiently performed by some members of the 
metropolitan choirs, and were received with enthusiasm by large 
and respectable audiences. 

Mario is announced for Manrico in J7 Trovatore, shortly to 
be produced at the Italiens in Paris. The parts of Leonora and 
Azucena will be sustained by Madame Penco and Madame 
Borghi-Mamo ; and Signor Graziani, will appear in his original 
character of the Duke. 

A New Irattan Orzra Company commencesa series of 
performances this evening at the Soho Theatre. The soprano 
is Madame Dario*—a lady not known to us; the tenor, Signor 
Albicini—who may be remembered at Covent Garden, and the 
barytone, Signor Veroni—an English gentleman with a fine 
powerful voice. The opera will be Lucia di Lammermoor. 





NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
A meretine of the gentlemen who had a to —— 
the charity from loss by this Festival was held on the morn- 
ing of the 9th inst., at the Guildhall, Mr. M. Chamberlin in 
the chair, to consider the propriety of holding another great 
triennial meeting, and to appoint a committee to make the ne- 
cessary srrangenient The accounts submitted to the meeting 











showed the following results with reference to the last Festival : 
RECEIPTS, ze SS 

By Rehearsal tickets rr so ee 5 0 0 
» Ball tickets 305 ie ‘i 130 10° 0 
», Concert and oratorio tickets .., 8,687 15 6 
» Discount ‘ib odd si sot bee 4111 8 
» Books of the performances ..; ». 14017 0 
», Promenade concerts .., ; 6416 0 
», Donations As 173 15 O 

4,244 5 2 

Balance due to the treasurer, being the actual 

loss on the last Festival Peer rae He 
Total ,.. £4,847 14 7 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Mr. Benedict, conductor .., bit 105 0 0 
» Principal vocal performers... vee i. 1488 0 0 
», Instrumentalists aun * vee 1,117 14 6 
» Chorus singers te ihe ; 627 16 O 
», Music and musical instruments 73 6 5 
» Orchestra expenses ... i es $03 44 1 0 
» Fitting up St. Andrew’s Hall ed .. 27810 3 
», Attendance of police, &e. ... Be ais 4216 0 
», Printing, stationary, and advertisements .., 233 3 5 
» Choral practice rehearsals .., 2  « 102 3 O 
Bs pga “re ae oe “ee . 105 4 6 
» Books of the performances : 69 8 6 
», Promenade concerts ... baa th 838 12 0 

Total .. £4,815 15 7 


The Rey. Lord Bayning said that, notwithstanding the dis- 
eoureging result of the last Festival, he was strongly of opinion 
that the meetings ought not to be discontinued; he would move, 
therefore, that the next Festival should be held in the ustial 
course in the autumn of 1857, This was unanimously agreed to, 
and, the committee having been appointed, the proceedings 
terminated. 





M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 


Tux performances, since the opening night, have presented 
but few novel features, M. Jullien drawing prineipally from his 
well-tried répertoire, The public, however, seemed to desire 
nothing better than to renew acquaintance with old friends, 
always welcome. Even Madame Gassier found out that 
novelty was unnecessary, so great was the success of the rondo 
finale, from Sonnambula; “Una voce,” from It Barbiere ; and 
Venzano’s valse. Indeed it would be a mistaken policy for 
M. Jullien to make any great alteration in his programme, 
which can hardly prove more attractive than at present. 
M. Crosniér, at the Grand Opéra of Paris, never dreams of a new 
opera, while Les Vépres Siciliennes is running so long and suc- 
cessful a career. ‘ 

One promise, nevertheless, was made by M, Jullien in his 
prospectus, with which the public would not have willingly dis- 
pensed, time and circumstance considered—namely, the new 
“Sebastopol Quadrille.” This was produced last night, and 
with success not surpassed by any previous composition of the 
kind. Of course the moment was favourable, and the audience 
disposed beforehand to enthusiasm. The “Sebastopol Qua- 
drille” is one of the best of M. Jullien’s descriptive pieces—a 
class of composition, by the way, of which he is the originator. 
It is bold, striking, and full of startling effects, We cannot now, 
however, enter into a minute description. Suffice it, the new 
work created a “sensation,” and will, no doubt, enhance the 
attraction of M. Jullien’s concerts: Next week we shill enter 





* Query Doria? 


more into particulars. 
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REVIEWS. 

PIANOFoRTE CoMPOSITIONS; consisting of No, 1—Sonata Fantastica ; 
2—Rondo in B flat; 3—Andante fn F minor; 4—Twelve Waltz 
Bagatelles; 5—A Page of Preludes; 6—Four Fragments; 7—A 
Farewell Strain. By Francis Fitzwilliam. 

Mr, Fitzwilliam informs us (page 49) that the compositions, 
which make up the miscellany before us, were produced at 
Hastings, “where illness necessitated a residence of some 
weeks, 

The above being the case, criticism is in a great measure dis- 
armed. Nevertheless, it appears to us that the result of Mr. 
Fitzwilliam’s labours, under the circumstances he describes, 
should hardly have been presented to the world; since, if the 
illness of the composer suggests a temporary weakness, the 
efforts of his convalescing muse can scarcely be supposed to 
interest greatly any except Mr, Fitzwilliam himself and his 
immediate circle of friends and acquaintances. We mention 
this, because Mr. Fitzwilliam is a clever musician, and has done 
so much better things than the instrumental fragments under 
notice, that we would not willingly have him judged by them; 
and further, because, if we are not mistaken, the note at the foot 
of page 49 has been penned with some view to apology. But 
whether or not, we hope to meet shortly with Mr. Fitzwilliam 
in his older and healthier mood. What we have to say of 
the “ Pianoforte Compositions” demands a very few words, 

The “Sonata Fantastica”—dedicated to Miss Arabella Goddard 
—has nothing fantastic about it. Indeed it is almost bucolic in 
its simplicity. Moreover, it betrays a singular want of experience 
in what is termed “ form,” without which no instrumental com- 

sition of length can possess interest. The progressions of 

eys are incoherent, and the themes—except in the case of the 
finale, a tarantella, which cannot be called new—are not 
subjects, properly speaking, but fragments of subjects strung 
together anyhow, and seemingly obtained from all sorts of 
sources, 

The next piece—a Rondo in B flat*—is more consistent on the 
whole ; but the first subject, which would be otherwise graceful, 
becomes disjointed through the introduction of a passage of demi- 
semiquavers, which gives, as it were, a jolt to the theme, that 
may be said to upset its gravity altogether. Besides—the pas- 
sages in this rondo constitute at the best but uninteresting 

ussage; while the episodes are, as the Atheneewm would say, 

“sad if not silly”—infantine, in short, to a degree that might 

justify the charge of affectation. 

Some of the waltzes are pretty, especially No. 6, “La Vil- 
lageoise,” and No, 12, “ La Tyrolenniene,” the first of which is 
elegant, the last sparkling and natural ; but such an example as 
No. 9, “La Solitude,” must not be passed over without comment, 
asa strange assortment of fragments of tune on pedal basses 
of ill-defined tonality. 

_ The “ Four Fragments”—especially the one entitled “ A Wet 

Afternoon’s Walk”—were scarcely worth writing down, since 

they are nothing more than shapeless improvisations. But 

per: 43 we ought not to be critical on these short rhapsodies, 
since the composer himself applies to them the following lines 
of Churchill:— 
“ A mere amusement at the most, 
A trifle fit to wear away 
The horrors of a rainy day’— 

for which purpose, nevertheless, we may suggest they will be 

found hardly long enough, should it rain for more than a quarter 

of an hour. 

The preludes—*A Page of Preludes’—are wholly unpre- 
tending, but in one or two instances would have borne develop- 
ment in the shape of studies. 

The only distinction we can discover between “A Farewell 
Strain” and the “Four Fragments” just noticed, is, that the 
“Farewell” assumes the form of a Scherzo and Trio, whilst the 
- ents” are formless. 

Perhaps this is the place to say that we have at hand for 
review some other compositions of Mr. Fitzwilliam, of which it 
Will givé us very much greater pleasure to speak. 





* Dedicated to Mr, Lindsay Sloper, 





No. 1.—“ PENsEES gerbe: pr AR veg Originales, pour le 
iano. Composées par George Lichtenstein, 

No. 2" ARDLwER,” pour le las Par Carl F. Hempel. — 

No. 8.—Cuayson DE GonpoxiER,” Barcarolle pour le piano. Par 
W. Kriiger. 

No. 4.— Tue CaRNivat or Venice,” for flute and piano. By Carlo 
Minasi. 

No. 5.—“Royan ALLIANCE QUADRILLE,”’ composed for pianoforte 
By Miss Palmer. . 

No, 6.—“ Taz Royat Mrptorutay Yeomanry Gator.” By the com- 
poser of the “ Queen’s Polka.” 

No. 7.—* WILt YB NO’ COME BACK AGAIN.” By T. W. Naumann. 


No. 1.—“Pensées Patriotiques,”—though not over-original, is 
pleasing and quaint. Though simpler and less affected in style 
and phraseology, it has a tinge of Chopin about it, which will 
not be unwelcome to romantic ladies and gentlemen. The form 
of the morgeau is an air with variations. : 

The air is pretty ; the variations are clever, and as usual with 
Herr Lichtenstein, extremely well written. Altogether the 
dedication to Mad. Wilhelmina Clauss, (Szarvady), is a graceful 
compliment to that gifted young artist. 

r. Hempel’s “ Andante”—No. 2—is a notturno in E flat, to 
which we can only object that while the whole is too brief (a 
compliment intended), the episode, or middle part, is too long 
for the theme, or subject matter, which might have been 
developed to better purpose. i 

The “Chanson de Gondolier” of Herr Kriiger—No. 3—is 
ashort and really charming barcarolle in the Mendelssohnian key 
of F sharp minor, though more like Henselt than Mendelssohn 
in manner. Although this little piece presents no new point for 
comment, it gives no chance whatever to the critic for o ection ; 
and we may, therefore, dismiss it with the verdict of “ faultless.’ 
Such a perfect and unpretending trifle, indeed, is an oasis in the 
desert of emptiness with which we are assailed, now-a-days, by 
the German composers of pianoforte music. aa 

No. 4.—“ The Carnival of Venice”"—is a tolerably indifferent 
fantasia for flute and piano, in which the po old boat song 
is tormented somewhat scurvily. After the first three bars 
of introduction, which involve a curious indecision of “tonality, 
as the term is, we feel inclined to throw the piece into “the 
basket.” t 

No. 5—“The Royal Alliance”—is a set of quadrilles which, 
without aiming at novelty, must please by their liveliness, Does 
Miss Palmer require of us any further admission? gia es 

No. 6—“The Royal Midlothian Yeomanry Galop”— will 
please for the same reason as No. 5. What more can we say to 
satisfy “A. Stella,” its romanesquely nomenclated author (ess ?)? 

No. 7—An air, with variations upon a well-known tune, 
(“ Will you no’ come back again ?”)—is quite as perfect in its 
way as the barcarole ot Herr Kriiger. The theme is well arranged, 
the variations are extremely graceful, and there is an air of 
completeness about the whole which betrays the hand of a 
thoroughly practised musician. Besides, the entire avoidance 
of common-place in this unaffected little piece, is of itselfa recom- 
mendation. Who, by the way, is T. W. Naumann? 


ConvERSATIONS ON Harmony. By the author of Conversations on 

Botany. Longman and Co. 

Perhaps the gravest objection to this book, and this, after all, 
is a fanciful one, more than anything else—lies against the form 
into which it is thrown. Dialogue seems scarcely the proper 
vehicle through which to ore such dry and sober d S 
as those of harmony. e idea, obviously enough, is to fix 
in print all the natural circumstances which may occur in a 
vivd voce discussion, and, with them, preserve the warmth and 
homeliness of tone which must necessarily be wanting in a 
formal treatise. But this—the example notwithstanding of the 
venerable Joyce and his “Scientific Dialogues,” which ran the 
whole course of natural philosophy as then known—has never, 
in our opinion, been successfully realised. It is always, too 
evidently, conversation written up to some fixed point in the 
author’s purpose. Thus, in the present or corgi Edward e 
questions are obviously planned to draw from his “imother' 
precisely the answers which best suit her views of instruction. 
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There neither is nor can be, in such premeditated conversations, 
that variety of enquiry and objection on the one side, and that 
fullness of illustrative reply on the other, which naturally arise 
in actual talk between a quick scholar and a competent master. 
There is something, moreover, in this style of teaching, when put 
into print, which requires the utmost caution in handling to 
prevent its making an uncomfortable advance towards the 
precincts of the ludicrous. Somewhere in his amusing “Ramble 
among the musicians of Germany,” Mr. Edward Holmes tells a 
droll story of two lovers who maintained a long written corre- 
spondence on this very subject of harmony, and quotes a passage 
or two, such as “ Adored Frederick, what is a common chord ?”— 
to which the next post brought for reply, “ Angel of my soul, it 
is a note pummatiok cus its major or minor third and perfect fifth.” 
Very much the same class of objection—and it is an objection 
more easily felt than described—is commonly taken to novels 
written in the form of letters ; and in this case it is unquestion- 
able, that of all the numerous attempts of the kind, but two 
or three, at most, can be mentioned as successful in maintaining 
powerful interest, in spite of the unpromising vehicle through 
which it is conveyed to the reader, 

Apart from such matters of taste as these, the book under 
notice is a very creditable performance. All those parts of theo- 
retical music on which the world is agreed, are explained with 
very eatisfactory clearness, while as to the disputed points of 
harmony, the author is, at least, entitled to the commendation 
of placing his own theories in a decided and comprehensible 
light. It is a book professedly designed for the uninitiated, and, 
therefore, properly “begins at the beginning.” Its opening 
chapters are purely elementary,—embracing an account of the 
notes used in music, their grouping into a scale, the divisions 
of time, and the nomenclature of intervals. From thence it 
prontoga to the formation of triads, the accompaniment of a bass 

y means of them, and the proper motion of the parts in so 
doing ; next come the simple, and next the more complex dis- 
chords, and in succession follow chapters on modulation, 
sequences, syncopations, and the accompaniment of a melody; 
and the work concludes with some useful analyses of well-known 
compositions. 

We have characterised the explanations in this book as 
generally clear and accurate, but this is, by no means, an un- 
exceptional fact. We here find reprodaced, for instance, that 
very common confusion of ideas about the diatonic scale which 
jumbles up its performance on an instrument with its abstract 
existence as a harmonic foundation. Thus, in one sentence, the 
minor seale is correctly stated to contain the minor sixth and 
major seventh, while in the next we are instructed that it is 
usual and proper to write and play it with the minor seventh in 
descending. Further on in the book, the chromatic scale is, by a 
similar misconception, said to be written with sharps ascending 
and with flats descending, It is surely improper and misleading, 
in a work of this kind, tospeak of scales Sorwies than as a fixed 
succession of notes unchangeably dependent on harmonic con- 
siderations,and totally unaffected by melodic ideas, or the practice 
of instrumentalists. An occasional insufficiency of explanation, 
also, is observable ; as, for example, where the pupil, in examin- 
ing some three-part harmony, demands why the third appears in 
the last chord in preference to the fifth; and is answered, “ When 
we write chords in three-parts, it is sometimes necessary to sup- 
press one note in order to avoid certain faults in the accompani- 
ment, of which we shall speak by and bye. It is generally better 
to suppress the fifth of the chord than the third, because the 
interval it forms with the fundamental produces a less agreeable 
effect than an interval of a third.” Now, this is only half, and 
certainly not the best half, of the reason for the practice in 
question, The proper answer would have been, that, in such 
circumstances, the third is retained, in preference to the fifth, 
because it alone possesses the property of determining whether 
the chord in which it appears be major or minor. 

_On abstruser points, such as what are here termed “ dimi- 
nished chords” and “altered chords,” and, indeed, on nearly his 
whole theory of chromatic dischords in general, we are entirely 
at variance with the author of these “ Conversations.” He ex- 


presses his views, indeed, with unmistakeable clearness; but these 





views we deem incompatible with any consistent system of har- 
mony. As this is, manifestly, not the place for an elaborate 
theoretical discussion, we must n ily forego any statement 
of why or how we differ with him on these points. @ more we 
see of the matter the more we are convinced that it is full time a 
committee of the ablest professors in this country undertook a 
settlement of these questionable particulars, with the view of 
romulgating a system that should be of authority at least in 
england. There can be nothing of right or wrong to be 
arrived at in this—nothing which, like the composition of the 
atmosphere, or the determination of the longitude, or the exist- 
ence of the north-west e, can be scientifically demonstrated 
beyond the reach of mere opinion. The utmost that can be at- 
tained will be a deliberate and able judgment on the best and 
most systematic way of deducing and classifying a certain num- 
ber of chords; and this will be highly va‘uable if it have but the 
effect of wiping away the reproach to our discipline which is now 
commonly exhibited in the varying spelling of even our esteemed 
composers. No one need look far into modern English music 
without discovering numerous cases in which the same combi- 
nation of sounds is expressed in such different notation as could 
only be suggested by totally opposite ideas of its origin. 

To return to the book before us ;—setting aside the dispu- 
table points above mentioned, it is, as already stated, a very 
commendable performance. It is quite equal to any we 
know of its peculiar scope, and superior to many in its clear 
exposition of details. By its help, the young student will 
without doubt, gain a satisfactory foothold, at least, within the 
limits of a not easily accessible subject. 








THE ORGAN. 


To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Mr. Eprror,—Would it not be advisable tu omit the third (tierce) from 
the mixture stops of organs tuned on the equal temperament system P 
My instrument has recently been so tuned, but owing to the mixtures 
having the perfect third, and the common chords of the other stops the 
sharp third, it is not so agreeable, I imagine, as it would be if the 
offending rank were removed. 

I should like to hear your opinion on this matter, Mr. Editor, and I 
am sure it would be a great boon, not only to me, but to many of my 
professional brethren, who object to the equal temperament system being 
applied to the organ on the ground that it would interfere with the 
mixture portion of the instrument.—Believe me ever to be, Mr, Editor, 
yours very truly, OBOE: 

Nov. 6th, 1855. 

Our correspondent asks a very seasonable and important 
question. The equal-temperament system of tuning 1s now 
making so much progress in this country, that we are glad to 
hear from all organists who have any qualms onthe —— 
and who thus afford us an opportunity of doing something 
towards allaying their fears, and so help on the coming of’ that 
wished-for period when the miserable discordances of the un- 
equal method shall be no longer found in any oy in England. 
A tough battle will have yet to be fought before the equal tuni 
is thoroughly established among us. No doubt it will be op 4 
both. with and without reason, as fiercely here as it was in 
Germany, a century and a half ago; and of this we may be sure, 
that when reason and argument are no longer to be gainsaid, 
there will be mountains of prejudice and traditional twaddle 
to be overcome before the victory is complete. 

As to our correspondent’s question, we are by no means pre- 
pared, on the ground of his statement, to recc nmend the total 
excision of the tierce from: his mixtures, The difference be- 
tween the perfect thirds in the stop itself and the tempered 
thirds in the general tuning of the instrument, is unquestion- 
able; yet, provided the tuning be properly accomplished, the dis- 
sonant effect attributed to this difference is rather theoretical 
than really observable in practice. The same kind of objection 
might be urged against the use of the perfect fifth in com- 
pound stops, since neither in the equal or unequal temperament 
are the fifths of the general tuning perfect. Equal tempera- 
ment is, however, so completely a new practice to our organ 
builders, that in many cases that have come under our notice 
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the English tuning on this system is by no means so 
good as it might be; and perhaps. our correspondent’s 
organ is’ of this number. Ve recommend him, how- 
and all his: friends, whom he deseribes as_ terrified 
by the prospects of equal temperament, to wait patiently until 
their ears have gained experience in its effect ; and we are 
greatly mistaken ‘if they then do not completely join in the 
opinion universal on the Continent with respect to it. With 
respect to the peculiar offensiveness of the tierce-sounding ranks 
of the mixtures, it is worth remarking that these ranks are 
almost invariably found in the German orgaas, and we cannot 
well suspect the German musicians of insensibility to disagree- 
able effects. For many reasons, however, it is a good practice 
to place the tierce on a slide of its own, so that it may draw 
separately from the rest of the compound ranks. Furthermore, 
in the case of many-ranked mixtures, we would introduce the 
tierce sparingly, but would certainly not omit it altogether. 


! PROVINCIAL. 

BramMuey.—A people’s concert was given in the National 
School-room, Bramley, on Wednesday evening last. The vocalists 
were Miss Walker, Miss Wood, Miss Green, and Mr. Charles- 
worth, aided by a band and chorus. The room was crowded to 
excess, and many were unable to obtain admission. All the 
singers were from the town and neighbourhood, and many had 
never before publicly displayed their talent. The whole passed 
off well. Mr. Charlesworth sang “The Death of Nelson,” and 
was encored. ‘Miss Walker and Mr. Pratt elicited special 
applause in “A BC.” or the Singing Lesson. Mr. Walton 
presided at the pianoforte, and the band performed some 
favourite airs. The concert was brought to a close by the 
National Anthem. 

Hatitrax.—Mr, Cooper, the violinist, gave a concert in the 
Oddfellows’ Hall, on Tuesday night week. Misses Freeman and 
Milner were the vocalists, and together with Mr. Cooper, gave 
perfect satisfaction to the audience, 

Kirxpurton.—On Monday evening last, Mr. J. Shaw (leader 
of the choir at the parish church), gave a concert of miscellaneous 
music, in the Grammar School-room. There was a good 
atte: ce. The performers were Miss Milner (of Leeds), 
Messrs, Shaw, W and Wilkinson, with Mr. C. H. Cooper, the 
violinist. Miss Milner and Mr. J. Wood, of Huddersfield, 
presided at the pianoforte. The Kirkburton Old Brass Band 
as several choruses arranged by Mr. Shaw for the occasion. 

DFoRD.—On Monday evening a miscellaneous concert, 
ah mace by Mr. T. Clapham, of the Leeds Gardens, took place 
in ’s Hall. The attendance, except in the galleries, 
was limi The performers were Mrs. Sunderland, Miss 
Freeman, Mr. Inkersall, Mr. Delavanti, Masters Giles and Apple- 
yard, of the Leeds parish church choir; violin, Mr. Allen (an 
amateur): Mr. Ellis, a basso; Mr. Burton, organist of the Leeds 
parish church; and Miss Smith. The National Anthem 


terminated nap 

Brieuton, Nov. 15.—(From our own Correspondent.)—The 
Cramer and Beale party, consisting of Mad. Clara Novello, Miss 
Messent, Herr Reichardt, Signor Sivori, Signor Piatti, Master 
Arthur Napoléon, M. Edouard de Paris, and Mr. Land, 
gave two concerts last week—Friday evening and Saturday 
morning—at the Town Hall Assembly Rooms. Both concerts 
were full, but not overflowing. The programme of the Friday 
evening concert, if not of the best kind, was, considering the 
musical bias of the audience, well selected and well varied. 
Although Signor Piatti’s ment might have directly led to 
the ex tion of seshacdnanten! display, not only was none 
afforded, but the lovers of earwaneel: music were compelled to 
put up with a trio 7 Mayseder, for piano, violin, and violon- 
cello, executed: by M.de Paris, Signor Sivori, and Sig. Piatti. 
Of course the solo performances, being sui generis, must not be 
taken into account,:or we should have to number Wallace’s 
“Cracovienne,” played by Master Arthur Napoléon, and the 
“Carnaval de Venise,” played by Signor Sivori, among the im- 
portant pieces. The great effect of the evening was produced by 
the young Portuguese pianist, Arthur Napoléon, whose piano- 
forte playing created quite a furore, He was encored in the 
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“Cracovienne,” and played a polka. His execution is per- 
fectly wonderful for his years; but, will he fulfil the promise 
of his youth, is a question asked by many who, while they 
admire him, perceive faults of style, and other faults, which, 
overlooked on account of his boyish years, time will be sure 
to expose, Public exhibition must, in the end, do ‘him inesti- 
mable mischief. However, he is one of the lions of the day, 
and is indeed, “the pet of the petticoats” Signor Sivori 
played his own piece, “Le Carnaval de Cuba,” in his’ most 
finished and brilliant manner, and threw his audience into 
alternate fits of admiration and hilarity by his tone, expres- 
sion, and eccentricities. Signor Piatti played a solo on the 
violoncello, in which his performance defied criticism. 

The vocal performances were for the most part, more espe- 
cially the duet “Forse te mai”—by Mercadante—given with 
irreproachable taste by Madame Clara Novello and Herr 
Reichardt; the Scotch song, “"I'was within a mile of Edinbro’ 
town,” by Madame Novello (encored); Miss Messent’s “ March 
of the Cameron men;” and Herr Reichardt’s “In terra solo”— 
sung With great purity and delicacy. 

I did not attend the concert on Saturday morning, but I learn 
that Madame Clara Novello produced a great effect in “ With 
verdure clad,” and that Miss Messent surpassed herself’ in 
“ Angels ever bright and fair.” The instrumental feature was 
Beethoven’s trio in D major, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
cello, executed by the same artists we have named ‘in May- 
seder’s trio. 

On Monday the first of a series of quartet concerts was given 
in the Banquetting Room of the Pavilion, The audience was 
not large, but it was select and fashionable. The executants 
were M. Sainton and Mr. Blagrove (violins), Mr. R. Blagrove 
(tenor), M, Paque (violoncello), and Herr Kiihe (piano.) “The 
selection consisted of Haydn’s Quartet in E major, No. 59, and 
Mozart's in D major, No. 7; Beethoven’s celebrated trio, in C 
minor, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; solo by M. Sainton 
on the violin—his new fantasia on airs from Rigoletto; and solo 
by M. Paque on the violoncello—his own morceau, “Souvenir 
de Spa.” The concert was admirable in almost every particular, 
and went off with great éclat. 

On Friday the Brighton Sacred Harmonie Society will 

rform, at the Town Hall, the oratorio of Judas Maccabeus. 

e name of the Duke of Richmond has, been added to the 
pore, Two concerts are announced for the 26th in aid of the 

unds of the Brighton Atheneum. 

Ieps.—(From our own Correspéndent)—A 
the Messiah was given in our Music Hall last Monday evening, 
for the benefit of an old and respected tenor vocalist, Mr. Caw- 
thra, who has been confined to his house for a long time by a 
serious illness. The performers were all local, and, for the most 

art, rendered their services gratuitously. The room was about 
Palf full; the result will, therefore, not be so satisfactory as might 
have been wished. The principals were Miss Smith, a débutante 
soprano, Miss Crosland, contralto, Mr. Inkersall, tenor, and 

essrs. Webster and Ellis, basses. The band was led by Mr. 
Bowling, and the whole conducted by Mr. Robert Burton. The 
new soprano is a very uncultivated singer at present, but patience 
and practice may accomplish much with her really sweet and 
useful voice. Mr. Inkersall sang with less effect than usual. His 
rendering of “Comfort ye” and “Thou shalt dash them,” was, 
however, very creditable. Mr. Webster was successful in “Why 
do the nations ;” but Mr. Ellis was heavy, coarse, and very 
“slow” in “The people that walked” and other solos.” The 
band, on the whole, played well, excepting in some of the recita- 
tives, when they were too often “abroad.” Of the chorus it is 
not easy to speak too highly, though it was exceedingly difficult 
for the ladies and gentlemen to sing many of the pieces at the 
exceedingly rapid time indicated by the conductor, and which 
considerably marred the legitimate effect of the whole oratorio. 
“Surely he hath borne” was taken at double quick time, a 
movement, you may be sure, that did not add to the majesty 
of that extremely grand and dignified chorus. The concluding 
chorus, “ Worthy the Lamb” was finely rendered, and the 
concert terminated with applause from the respectable though 
limited audience. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

A new débutante has appeared at the Italiens in the person 
of Mad. Penco. Mad. Rosina Penco was born at Naples, of 
Genoese parents; she has been on the stage some five years, and 
has sung at most of the principal theatres of Italy. Her voice 
is a soprano of good quality, but not very extended compass ; 
her face, which is expressive, is what may be called a good “stage 
face,’ and her acting energetic and vigorous. Mad. Penco 
has been well taught, and is altogether an acquisition to the 
Italiens, though, by no means, a star of the first magnitude. 
She appeared as Desdemona in Rossini’s Ozello. Rossini has 
studied his subject, and, knowing how Shakspere had drawn the 
character of his heroine, carefully abstained from thrusting 
her at once into the programme with a bravura, or aria d’intrato. 
She is to the great composer what she was to the great drama- 
tist, the gentle Desdemona, and she makes her appearance in 
Rossini’s opera as becomes her character. She takes part in a 
duet which, for grace and charm, has rarely been excelled. This, 
however, suits not the fancy of aspiring prima-donnas, who are 
generally more interested in exhibiting their own vocal accom- 
plishments than in thinking of the composer or his work. 
Accordingly, they cut short the duet, and interpolate some trashy 
cavatina which shall, at the same time, exhibit their vocal dex- 
terity and their want of taste. Malibran and Grisi, I regret to 
say, too often yielded to the weakness they should have despised, 
and the only modern singer of note who has always reverenced 
the composer's text, and sacrificed display at the shrine of dra- 
matic propriety, is Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli.* 

Mad. Penco, following in the beaten track, favoured us with a 
flimsy air from Sancia di Castiglia, a forgotten work by Doni- 
zetti. She loaded it with foriture of every description, running 
up and down the scale with great quickness and dexterity, and, 
in short, exhibiting an amount of assurance and brilliancy which 
would have maddened Rossini had he been present. He little 
thought when writing the opera that his heroine would so in- 
appropriately and without his consent obtained, one day marry 
his music to that ef Donizetti. 

Signor Carrion was the Otello, and did his best. He sang 
well at times, and acted with considerable energy, but neither 
his singing nor his acting are well sustained. He does both 
by fits and starts, occasionally rising with his subject and 
then sinking into lassitude. I have not forgotten the Ctello 
of Tamberlik. Signor Neri-Baraldi was an efficient Rodrigo. 
Signor Graziani, who was the Iago, had little conception him- 

self, and conveyed none to his audience, of the character of 
that most accomplished of villains. A fine voice is not in itself 
the sole requisite for a lyric actor. Some study, however 
slight, of the character to be represented, and of the com- 
poser’s music, is by no means superfluous. Signor Graziani, 
as all the world knows—himself included—possesses a splendid 
voice, Isit too much to ask that he should study the character 
and meaning of such music as Rossini has written for Iago? 

Poor Salvi's sacrifice at the shrine of Verdi has been 
accepted by that lyrie deity, who graciously condescends to 
allow the performance of his works, and the Zrovatore will 
shortly be produced, with Mario, Madame Penco, and Madame 
Borghi-Mamo in the principal parts. Poor Madame Borghi 
lately heard of the loss of her mother, to whom she 
was sincerely attached, and who died in Italy after a very 
short illness. Three days after the intelligence reached her 
she was compelled to appear as Rosina in the Barbiere, with 
smiling face and gay demeanor, while her heart was sick and 
weary. Such is the fate of actors, and few of the public either 
know or care about their gricfs, provided that they be amused 
for the moment. 

Les Vépres Siciliennes was given on Monday at the Grand 
Opera, for the fortieth time. Mademoiselle Sophie Cruvelli was 
unable, from illness, to perform one day last week, and 
M. Crosnier was obliged—having no one to replace her—to close 
the doors upon some 10,000 francs. Mademoiselle Cruvelli has 


FA If ~9 - not mistaken, Mad, Viardot exhibited the same good taste. 
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never sung less than three nights in any one week since the: 
beginning of the year, and she has frequently sung more. “With 
the one exception recorded above, she has neyer been absent 
from her post, and her success has been as unprecedented as 
continuous. Let those who prate about her “ caprices,” etc., 
note this fact, and refer to MM. Meyerbeer, Verdi, and Crognier, 

The theatres are still doing well, Their receipts for the 
month of October amounted to the sum of 1,774,125 francs, 
69 centimes, or, in round numbers, £70, being upwards of 
£8,000 more than in the month of September. Their golden 
harvest, however, will be speedily diminished by the close of the 
Exhibition. 

This very day—even as I write—the Emperor distributes the 
medals at the Palace of Industry, and to-morrow the Exhibition 
is finally closed. Much scandal has been caused by the ehemier 
less manner in which certain jurors endeavoured to revoke. the 
decision with respect to pianofortes, at which they themselves 
had arrived. In order to avoid the gross favouritism practised 
at the London Exhibition, by means of which a Broadwood and 
a Collard were sacrificed to an Erard, it was determined that 
the jurors should hear the pianos whose relative merits al 
were to judge, without seeing the instruments themselves, Eac 
piano was numbered by one of the jurors (an Englishman), who 
alone knew to which instruments the respective numbers re- 
ferred. After several trials, it was found that a vast. majority 
of votes were recorded in favour of a particular piano, and on 
referring to the English juror’s key the instrument was found toe 
be that of Herz. This decision suited neither the Erard nor the 
Pleyel clique among the jurors, and they accordingly moyed 
heaven and earth to have their own judgment re-consjdered, 
Happily their efforts have been in vain, and the house of Herz 
will this day receive its medal, Your great manufacturers were 
right when they abstained from exhibiting hers. They bought 
their experience in London, and their fame is too well and too 
widely established to require the dubious reward of an exhiy 
bition medal, or to be placed at the mercy of a hireling faction. 

Immense preparations had been made for the grand musical 
ceremony, which took place to-day, at the Exhibition, under the 
direction of M. Hector Berlioz. The band and chorus, for many, 
days past, underwent incessant drilling. The orchestra papeinied. 
of 120 violins, 45 tenors, 40 violoncellos, 38 double-basses, 
and upwards of 200 wind instruments. Only twenty harps, 
or rather harpists, could be found in Paris. Twelve performers 
on that instrument were therefore invited from London to swell 
this mighty mass. The chorus consisted of 230 male and 200 
female voices, in addition to 70 juvenile choristers, The follow- 
ing was the programme :—1. Cantata for double chorus, Berlioz ; 
2, Overture, Der Freischiitz (the andante played by twenty-four 
horns), Weber; 3. Chorus from Judas Maccabeus, Handel; 
4, Andante and Scherzo finale from symphony in © minor, 
Beethoven; 5. Chorus and airs de danse, from Armida, Gluck ; 
6. Grand Chorus, “Bénédiction des Poignards,” sung by eighty 
bass voices, from the Huguenots, Meyerbeer; 7. Prayer from 
Mose in Egitto, accompanied by thirty harps, Rossini; 8, “ Ave 
Verum,” Mozart; 9. Nos. 1 and 2,“Te Deum,” followed b 
“La Marche des Drapeaux,” performed by thirty harps, the fi 
orchestra, and six of Alexandre’s orgues-melodium, 

A goodly selection truly, but which required, as you 
may imagine, no little activity and no little determination 
on the part of the director, M. Berlioz, to bring to.a 
happy conclusion. M. Berlioz had for. his aides-de-camp, , 
M. Tilmant, the conductor of the Opéra-Comique, who led the 
stringed instruments, and Signor Bottesini, chief of the Italiens, 
who led the wind. Herr Hellmesberger, director of the Con-, 
servatoire at Vienna, controlled the first chorus; M. Vautrot, 
of the Opéra-Comique, governed the second; and M. Huraw 
mattre-de-chapelle of the church of Saint. Eustache, ruled 
over the children, M,. Berlioz was indefatigable, and. the 
result was triumphant. He ate, drank, and slept in M. ex 
large room, where the rehearsals took place. He pate his 
musical phalanx with the assistance of a new machine, the 
“ métronome électrique,” invented by a Belgian, M. Werbrugghe. 
This machine contained five branches, <A key is fixed to the Seas 
, of the conductor, who by touching it with his left hand marks 
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the time electrically, to those at a distance, while his right hand 
ives the accustomed beat to those in his more immediate neigh- 
urhood. It had not previously been tried in France, but is 
said to have been successfully tested in Belgium and Germany. 
I shall next week give you full particulars of this musical fée. 
On Wednesday six pieces were performed at the distribution of 
the prizes, viz., the cantata of Berlioz, the chorus of Judas Mac- 
cabeus, the finale of Beethoven’s symphony, the prayer of Mosé, 
the chorus of the Huguenots, and Mozart’s “ Ave verum.” 








FOREIGN. 


Paris.—Mademoiselle Caroline Duprez has returned to the 
Opéra Comique, and reassumed her original part of Catherine, 
in the Etoile du Nord.—M. Roger is about to quit Paris, to fulfil 
an engagement at the Hague. A performance at the Opera 
will be given for his benefit before he leaves—The Association 
of the Choral Societies of Paris gave, on Sunday last, its second 
séance in the salle “ Barthélemy.” Each society at first came on 
the platform, with its insignia displayed on a flag, and executed 
a morceau. We thus were entertained successively with the 
performances of the “Orphéon de Vanves,” the “Enfants de 
Galin,” the “Orphéon de Ni ogent-sur-Marne,” the “Orphéon de 
Vaugirard,” the “Tyroliens” (of the Chapel St. Denis), the 
¢ Enfants de Choisy-le-Roi,” the “ Choral d’Odéon,” the “ Enfants 
de la Seine,” the “Céciliens,” the “ Harmonie,” the “ Parisienne,” 
the “Enfants de Lutéce.” The choruses were executed by these 
societies generally with good effect. At the end of the concert 
all the societies united and sang the prayer from La Muette, 
under the direction of M. Delaporte, president of the committee 
of the Assogiation. The combined forces presented a total of 
four hundred and eighty-five voices. 

Bggix.—Spontini's Olympia will be produced at the Royal 
Opera-house, on the 19th instant, in celebration of the king’s 
birthday, which falls on that date. The Singacademie com- 
menced its series of concerts with the new oratorio of Hiob 
(Job), composed by Dr. Carl Liwe of Stettin ; the pieces most 


genemely admired in the first part were the choruses, “ Heilig, 
eilig, heilig! ist der Herr Zebaoth,” and “ Was betriibst du 
dich.” In the second part, the trio, with chorus, “Freundestrost” 
and the concluding chorus, “Ich weiss, dass mein Erliser 


lebt,” were the prominent features. The solos were entrusted 
to Herren Fligel and Sabbath, from the Royal Cathedral, Mad. 
Hahnemann and Malle. Hoppe. The composer himself con- 
ducted, and had every reason to be satisfied with the exertions 
of the members of the orchestra, as well as of every one else 
concerned. The third concert of the Orchester- Verein took place 
on the 2nd instant. Among other compositions, the programme 
included the Flight into Egypt, by M. Hector Berlioz, and Bach’s 
concerto in D minor, for three pianos ; the latter was executed 
by Herren von Biilow, Ehlert, and Kroll. Herr Joachim, in 
conjunction with Mad. Schumann, has announced a fresh series 
of concerts. Herr Richard Wagner's Tannhéuser will be pro- 
duced almost immediately, Every place is already taken for the 
first. six representations. At the express desire of the composer, 
the paren will be directed by Herr Biilow (a pianist, 
upil of Liszt), one of the most furious of “the men of the 
uture.” Taubert and Dorn were not good enough. 
Cotocre.—Herr Ferdinand Hiller ‘has been invited by the 
Royal Chapel in Munich and the Society for the Promotion of 
Music, section of Amsterdam, to direct his symphony, “Es muss 
figeh Friihling werden,” in the former city, and his oratorio, 
Nie’ Zerstérung von Jerusalem, in the latter. He has accepted 
both invitations. At this moment, Herr Hiller is engaged on 
the composition of a second oratorio. The King of Prussia 
has forwarded the Méannergesang- Verein the gold medal for arts 
and sciences; and accompanied his present with the following 
autograph letter :—“I herewith forward to the Mdnnergesang- 
Verein of Cologne the medal founded for distinguished per- 
formances ‘in the domain of art, as an outward sign of my 
appreciation of the rare artistic powers which haye gained for 
the Verein such celebrity far beyond the limits of their own 
country, and which they also’ proved before myself by their 
masterly execution of several songs on my birthday. For the 





love and attachment the Verein manifested towards me by 
coming here to procure me the artistic pleasure I had so long 
desired, I have already personally returned them my most hearty 
thanks, but willingly seize this opportunity again to assure 
them thereof. Sanssouci, the 24th Oct., 1855.— FRrepricu 
WILHELM.” 

Traty.—At Milan, Signor Rossi's opera, Za Sirena, would 
seem to improve on further acquaintance, from the fact that the 
singers are better acquainted with their parts. The componry 
has also touched up some of its weak points, and entirely 
written the finale of the last act. Meyerbeer’s Gli Ugonotti is 
in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. Signor Marini is 
announced to play the part of Marcello—his old part at the 
Royal Italian Opera. The other parts will be filled by Madame 
Boccherini (Valentine) and Viola (Marguerite de Valois), an 
Signor Guiglini (Raoul). At Naples a new opera by Signor 
Petrella, entitled Miniere di Freinberg, has been produced at 
the Teatro Nuovo. It was well received by the public, although 
a fair opinion can scarcely be formed of it on account of the 
indisposition of the tenor, Signor Carpano, who did not sing a 
note of the music allotted to him. There are several easy and 
pretty melodies in the opera, and the concerted pieces are de> 
scribed as very efféctive, while the instrumentation shows a 
good knowledge of orchestral effects. On the second repre- 
sentation, the tenor part was taken by Signor Ruggiero, who 
gave general satisfaction. Signor Verdi’s J/ Trovatore has been 
played with Mad. Medori and Mad. Paganini, Signori Stefani, 
Colletti, and Arati. Great hopes had been formed of the new 
contralto, Mad. Paganini, which, however, she does not seem to 
fulfil. Her voice is extensive, good in the medium, but very 
deficient in power in the lower notes. Study may, however, 
do much for her, as she is very young. At the San Carlo the 
Lucia has also been played, and an opera by Signor Wellingsode, 
L’Orietta di Lesbo, is in rehearsal. 

Srurreart.—Madile. Anna Zerr is engaged for six months, in 
the place of Mad. Marlow, who is dangerously ill. 

Cosure.—Herr Formes is engaged for a limited number of 
nights. His first two characters will be Marcel in Les Hugue- 
nots, and Bertram in Robert le Diable. 

Darustapt.—J/ 7Jrovatore is in preparation. 

Luirsic.—Rossini has become a member of the Bach Society.— 
The Dettingen 7e Dewm, and Mendelssohn’s music to the 42nd 
Psalm, will be performed at the fifth Gewandhaus concert. 

Hiscren—The rehearsals of Herr Richard Wagner’s Lohen- 
grin have begun. 

FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Marng.--The Ciéicilienverein will shortly 
perform Hiindel’s Semele. ; 

Rio pe Janetro—Mad, La Grua has made another hit as 
Norma. The rest of the company is not worth notice. The 
management had a crown, set with diamonds, made, to pre- 
sent to the fair artist. It is stated to be worth 4000 francs. 
The police prohibited it from being presented on the stage, and 
consequently the presentation took place privately. 

MADEMOISELLE Rita Favanti is at Paris, and will remain 
there during the winter season. 

Srranp Tueatre—Mr. E. Stirling took a benefit at this 
theatre on Wednesday last. The house was crowded, One of 
the most attractive points of the performance was Mr. Edward 
Murray’s execution of the song: “ What will they say in Eng- 
land ?” rendered so popular by Mr. Sims Reeves. Edward 
Murray, who has hitherto been known only as @barytone, sur- 
prised us by undertaking a tenor song, but our surprise was not 
greater than our satisfaction at the manner in which he 
acquitted himself of his task. 

A Jor Mutter Sportep.—Two young ladies were once sing- 
ing a duet in a concert room. A stranger, who had heard better 

rformances, turned to his neighbour, saying, “ Does not the 
ady in white sing wretchedly 7” “ Excuse me, sir,” replied ‘he, 
“T hardly feel at liberty to express my sentiments; she is my 
sister.” “I beg your pardon, sir,” answered he in much con- 
fusion, “I mean the lady in blue.” “Yon are perfectly, right 
there,” replied the neighbour ; “I have often told her go myself r 
she is my wife!” Spoiler—Zhe Brighton Gazette, 
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O FLUTE PLAYERS.—Messrs, Boosey and Sons beg 
to announce the publication of Nog. 2 and 8 of ‘‘THE FLUTE* ALBUM,” 
containing the Operas Lucia di Lammermioor and/Norma, arranged for the Flute 
Solo by J. Clinton. Price 2s. 6d. each. 28, Holles-street. 


Mada 
price 28,; algo, for the Coneertina, lire 
28, Ho.les-street. 





ULLIEN’S CONCERTS. The celebrated Valse, mame e 
mé Gassier, brilliantly i a -S the Pinnotits by Madam 





HE MALAKOFF GALOP, by Henri Laurent, is just 
published, and_ia the best com: ition, of this very a ular author. _ nee 
Qs, 6d. illustrated. Band-parts; 6s,- Fand Sons; 28, Street. 


ALUABLE WORKS TO BE SOLD AT VERY 
LOW PRICES (selected from Boosey and Sons’ new catalogue. Beethoven's 8 
Pianoforte Works, complete, six vols., boards, with one vol. of violin accom: 
ment, £5. Mozart’s Pianoforte Works, complete, seventeen books, #5. Weber's 
Pianoforte Works, complete, three vols, £2 10s. _ Forkel’s General Histor: "of 
Music, two vols., "ato, plates, boards, #1 103s. Haydn's’ Violin Quartets.—Com- 
plete collection of Quartets, beautifully pees four thick vols., boards, £5. 
Haydn’s Symphonies in Full Score.—Nos. 1, 2, 3, price 3s. each. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 48. 
each. New edition, Les Huguenots, in Full Score.—Splendid edition, strongly 
bound. Price £8. Les “Huguenots, Orchestral Parts (printed) ) #9. Fidelio, in 
Full Score, price £3. Don Juan, in Full Score, price 43. St. Paul, in Full Score, 
price #4 4s. Orders from the country must accompanied by a remittance, 
28, Holles-street. 
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_ BOOSEY AND SONS’ 
STANDARD EDITION of COMPLETE OPERAS 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE SOLO WITHOUT WORDS. 





These he ani a ag oenmed in a complete shape; and in a handsomer and 


cheaper formr any English_or Continental .editions. . The series, when. com- 
pleted, a will bea yelopeedia of Operas, forming a standard work cndlew! mad | 
universal attractiveness, P 
8. d. 
1, LA SOMNAMBULA ee ie 
2. NORMA oot ‘se. we aa. itees! Mex tate . 40 
3. ot a ae BORGIA ou Algy ete oo are a Hi 
4, DON JUAN.. ag. pasvhs os od: HH fae - & 0 
5. FRA DIAVvoLO ve ee ee ee oo oe ee ee 
6. FILLE DU REGIMENT. 0% oe oe o a 7 o8 
7. LES HUGUENOTS ° doi Feed tee 7 
8 LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR + 00 
9. IL TROVATORE - & 0 
10. I PURITANI 6 0 


*.* Each opera is neatly stitched i in ne covers, gilt nebo an adhe may 
also be had handsomely bound in green cloth, gilt os il and lettered (suitable for 
presents, etc.), one shilling each extra, 


Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


ORDMANN.—Troubadour’s Song in Il Trovatore, “Ah 
che la morte,” for the pianoforte, by Rudolf Nordmann, price 2s. 6d. The 
— of this piece promises to surpass every other composition by the same 
author. 
8. d. 








GENEVE, morceau brillant, founded on the sixth air of De Beriot.. 3 6 
LA MIA LETIZLA (Lombardi), for the Pianoforte Pete ie 





Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


HES! LAURENTS ETHEL NEWCOME VATSE, 


Illustrated by Brandard, price 4s. Laurent’s Galop des Guides (second 








2s, 6d. 
RIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
8 of Speaking, 


indaltincn sol O04 ELOCUTION, as oieried to to thou, several p 
Classes for the 


sod Siniting, g, by thé’ Rey, Hugh MVA. 
ati vg é elder Tish Poets, and the De ingary of Ares ral Elocution.—Address 
aay > coat oad. Hav ao ond the i, ; ne 


RAVISS AMATEUR ORGANIST.—The high petro- 
nage and unprecedented success of this truly elegant work has ca‘ 

several imitations. The musical public, are, therefore, most respectfully solicited 

to ordet TRAVIS'S AMATEUR ORGANIST, in-three volumes, neatly bound, 183, 

each ; or in 18 books, price $s. each. In the press, and ‘will pe daar Sag lished, 

Travis's Anthems for Amateur Organists. Leoni Lee, 48, Albemarle-street. 


ORCESTES CATHEDRAL CHOIR.—A: Vacancy 
ng occurred in the Bass Department of the aboye,a Trial of Candi- 
dates wil tae place in the CATHEDRAL, ap MOEDAY. the 26th inst.,.at one 
o'clock. Candidates are requested to forward their Testimonials as early a8 pos- 
ta to the ae. T. L. Wheeler, Precentor, rpc a — Worcester. 
ov. 6, 185 


AVE YOU TRIED ARTHUR ee STA- 
TIONERY YET? It is the Samapet in the World.“ Manufactory, 308, 
High Holborn, near Chancery-lane; 9, Holborn-bars, City; 10, ‘Fitzroy- Pisses 


New-road. 


IMMEL’S TOILET VINEGAR is far su 
Eau de Cologne, as a refreshing and tonic dation ne for pr alas or 
wary pr a ones heap ppertmnente ane sick- Lepore ‘ “ny 
useful and sani roperties render it an requisite in 
Price 2s. 6d. and L: sold by all Perfumers aut Ghensets and by E. 
89, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 
*,* Be sure to ask for “‘ Rimmel’s,” as there aré many coutiterfeits, 
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IANOFORTES.—OETZMANN and PLUMB beg to in- 
form Music-sellers and Professors that in consequence of their having -made 





great improvements in the manufacture of their. instrumen 

machinery for manual labour, and advantage of the new Patent Steam 

Drying pr procsny, are enabled to offer to the Trade superior a aco in Grands, 

Semi-Grands, and Cottages, in all variety of woods and d ‘at considerably 

reduced prices. . Iljustrated Lists sent on application, or a to their Manufac- 

tory will prove the great advantage secured. Great Ra 

Manufactory, Chenies-street, Tottenham-court-road. - Alexander Co.'s Hlar- 

moniums at trade prices. 

USPEe the Immediate Patronage of the Courts of Europe, 
the Aristocracy, and the Upper Classes. Rowlands’ Macassar'Oil is unt- 

ble virtues in nourish’ 





versally in high repute for its remar: —_ 4 
beautifying the human hair. Its operation in cases of bal Lee oe 
eT ee eee eee whiskers, m sal Gadredtbrows, st 
also 4n unfailing stimulant. For children itis es: reraeamnendeds as forming 
the basis of a sautiful head of hair.—Price 9s. 6d. 0s. 6d. Cana to four 
small), and 218, per bottle. —ROWLANDS ‘AGYDOR, ai Oren ical pre- 
paration, for improving and beautifying the com exion, aac rte cutaneous 
defects and discolourations, and rendering thes! As St Lganen loa . It 
obviates all the effects of climate on the skiv, whether. wi to cold and 
inelemency, or intense solar heat.— 4s. 6d. aiid oe tet ey ttle. —ROW- 

LANDS’ DONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice,-A white, Perk” pounded of the 
choicest and most récherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal. of ‘of inestimal timable 





edition, 2s. 6d. Laurent’s Valse du Carnaval (second tion), 3s. Laurent’s 
Vilikin’s Waltz (sixtn edition), 3s. Band parts, 5s. each. “Boosey and Sons, 


28, Holles-strect. 
PANSERON'S SOLFAGH CONCERTANTE for 2, 3, 
and 4 Voices ; used by Mr. Hullab. Price 3s. 


PANSERON'S SOLFEGE A DEUX VOIX.’ Price 3s. 


PANSEBON'S ABC MUSICALE. 20th’ Edition. 
Price 8s. 6d. 


se 











i& 
*,* The whole of Panseron’s ye Oye may be on ye! advagtagpous 
terms of Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. vy ‘a | 


puBitaNi QUADRBILLE, by F. £. Pinney, for the 
Pianoforte, priee.3s.’ » Band parts, 


ES HUGUENOTS QUADRILLE, ef oari Laurent. 


Pianoforte, priee 8s. Band parts, 5s. 








Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street. 


DOLPH GOLLMICK.—* The Midnight Galop,” for 
the pianoforte, is just published, price 2s. 6d.; and as a Duet, 3s. A third 
edition of M. Gollmick’s Europa Galop de Concert, price 2s. ; and agimilar edition 





value in preserving and beautif ng the he Teeth ahepe ening the Gums, and in 


arse the Breath sweet au od BOE 
Sold by A. ROWLAND 0 7 ONE . Hatton London, and by 














*CICARS C. 
IA 





T GOODRICH’S CIGAR, ,TOBACCO, and SNUFF 
STORES (established, 1780}, 407, ti nth ple London, near Soho-square 


Box, containing 14 fine ag stamps. Nohe are 
a unless signed ‘H, N, A large stock of the most app 
rands. 


fi 


Hill-square, i Bie perish of Kensington 
hares t. Bold fein fw 15, 
olywell-street 





Published b: Sones Boosey, of 27, Not 
at the othes of Boosey & a, %, H 


street, Great Portland-street ; ALLEN, Warwick-lane; Vickers, Hi 

KerrH, Prowss, & Co , 48, Cheapside ; SCHEURMARK, £6, Newgate-street ; 

Harry May, 11, Holborn for Scotland, PATERSON & Bons, 

Edinburgh ; for Treland, H. Busser, Dublin: and all Music-sellers. 
Printed by Witt1aM Spencer Jonnsow, ‘ Nassau Steam Press,” 60, St. Martin’s- 


lane, in the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, in the County of Middlesex,— 





of his Electric Galop, price 2s. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-strect. 
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